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ON CLERICAL SINCERITY. 


Tux recent attempt of the young Berliner to 
improve the moral condition of Germany by 
the murder of a clergyman, supposed by him to 
be uttering falschood in the recitation of the 
creed, is an event which ought not to pass un- 
noticed in England, from the point of view 
generally occupied by ourselves. The wicked- 
ness of the act was not redeemed by the 
strangely heroic self-sacrifice with which it was 
sought to do evil that good might come. A dis- 
honest spiritual despotism tempered by assas- 
sination seems, however, to be the designation 
under which a large part of the Protestant 
hierarchy of Prussia may at length be described. 
Witnesses of the widest experience and most 
adequate penetration appear to agree that 
German clericalism is honeycombed with un- 
veracity, and that scepticism has eaten away 
the faith of numbers who for state-pay and 
status consent to employ the formularies whose 
literal sense they utterly disbelieve. It is said 
with every appearance of truth that a large pro- 
portion of the German Protestant clergy have, 
in despite of their personal convictions, been 
tempted to take the wages of iniquity in State 
support and State authority, until their moral 
character has lost all influence with a com- 
monalty sinking into habits of confirmed unbelief 
and irreligion. So much the worse for the 
credit of the political system which offers 
worldly inducements to clerical conformity. 
Scepticism is bad in itself, but united with 
moral dishonesty it will rapidly accomplish the 
spiritual and intellectual ruin of any community. 
The honesty of the clergy is in every age and 
country the foundation of their usefulness. No 
one cap effectually teach religion but the man 
who has religion, and the essence of any per- 
sonal religion worthy of the name is integrity 
and conscientiousness. No man can preach 
with all his heart who keeps back half his 
mind, and no functionary can teach his fellows 
to fear God whose own career is a flagrant 
example of insincerity. 

We would speak with all gentleness and con- 
sideration upon so painful a theme, for honesty, 
like benevolence, is a virtue which may exist in 
different degrees of development. A man may 
be substantially honest who lacks the courage 
at all times to face the consequences of bis faith, 
and may be carried away with the dissimulation 
to which the presence of high church Judaizers 


tempts him, although tho rebuke of a sterner 
virtue may soon restore him to the path of 
rectitude. But for a man deliberately to sign 
his name to articles which he does not sub- 
stantially believe, in their plain grammatical 


sense, can never be aught else than dishonesty ; 
and although he may not deserve to be shot for 
his wickedness, his conduct deserves the hatred 
and aontempt of all thinking minds. The public 
morality is endangered by nothing more than 
by the finessing and equivocation of divines, 


4 for how can they teach others to be honest 
; | whose whole lives form one flagrant violation of 
‘ honour ? 


Yet the system of State-Establishments and 
State endowments is a direct provocative to 
such results. So great is the fascination exer- 
cised by the prospect of a secure provision and the 
éclat of a public position on youthful ambition, 
that unfaithfulness to conscience on the part of 
many aspirants to the clerical office is inevitable. 
Take away the temptation and the offence 
would undoubtedly be diminished. Even if a 
creed less orthodox were professed, it would at 
least be professed in sincerity. As things are 
at present among established communions there 
are several influences encouraging to the reverse. 
Statesmen feel that a National Church should 
be made to include as many forms of thought as 
possible; hence they wink at prevarication in 
doctrine, and permit the same formularies to be 
used by men whose ideas are wide as the poles 
asunder. It certainly cannot be maintained 
that unestablished Churches are free from the 
same danger, but it is quite true that the civil 
advantages offered to conformity under union 
with the State aggravate the temptation until 
even Protestant morality is strangled by Pro- 
testant institutions. England may well take 
warning by the example of Germany. The 
moral position of the various parties in the 
Established Church who sign in common 
standards which they interpret into so notorious 
a diversity of meanings, has been but slightly 
improved by the Act of Parliament which fol- 
lowed upon the agitation of 1862, and every 
successive liberty granted by Privy Council 
decisions since tbat date has only widened the 
entrance for dishonest minds into the sacred 
functions of the Christian ministry. Looking 
at the formularies of the Church of England, it 
is indeed fearful to consider what must be the 
moral obliquity of some of the clergy of the 
extreme parties who continue to express their 
common assent to the Church’s standards. And 
such failure in truthfulness, if continued and 
extended, cannot but lead to the den ~alization 
of England. The best hope for the English 
Church is that the Church of Ireland, soon to 
be free, will under lay impulse set the example 
of reform in the whole business of subscription. 


The Free Churches may not plume themselves 
on exemption from all danger of clerical dis- 
honour. Wherever pelf, power, or repute are 
to be gained by assent to certain technical pro- 
positions, there the same danger recurs. Popu- 
lar election may be a considerable check on the 
dishonesty of candidates for the ministry, but 
popular intolerance and readiness to punish 
with exclusion every deviation, however slight, 
from rigid orthodoxy may present to the clergy 
the same temptation in another form, Extreme 
severity may lead to concealment of conviction, 
just as public endowments may tempt to a 
fictitious orthodoxy. But popular criticism is 


: 


7 have been summoned to consult and decide res 


‘susceptible of indefinite improvement, while 
political establishments work evil which is 
incurable so long as they endure. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun Bishop of Lichfield has made a discovery ro- 
specting the Established Church, which he has been 
honest enough to publish. In his visitation charge 
recently delivered at Stafford, the Bishop, in attack- 
ing the right of private judgment, declared that what 
is called this right was not only in its nature incom- 
patible with Christian unity, but that there was no 
trace of it in the Bible. There is not a vestige, he 
added, anywhere in the Holy Soriptures or in the 
Prayer-book of that modern notion that every man 
may teach and preach anything of which he is per- 
suaded in his own mind. In referring to the Bible 
and Scripture in this connection, the Bishop of course 
refers to them as they are interpreted by the Book 
of Common Prayer. Asregards the latter he is quite 
right. ‘That book does not allow of the right of 
private judgment, and it is one of the standard objec- 
tions against an Established Church that such an 
institution must be, in its nature, inconsistent with 
the exercise of that right. As far as the Prayer-book 
is concerned the Thirty-fourth Article should settle 
the question. That article says, ‘‘ Whosoever through 
his private judgment, willingly and purposely, doth 
openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the 
Church, which be not repugnant to the Word of God, and 
be ordained and approved by common authority, ought 
to be rebuked openly (that others may fear to do the like), 
as he that offendeth against the common order of the 
Church, and hurteth the authority of the magistrate, 
and woundeth the consciences of weak brethren.” 
The first twelve canons are to the same effect, and 
they pronounce excommunication, and all kinds of 
punishments, against those who dare to exercise the 
right of private judgment as against the authority of 
the Church and the Crown. The Bishop of Lichfield 
therefore is only consistent in his exposition of 
doctrine. He should, however, have followed up that 
exposition by quotations from all the canons, ending, 
“Let him be excommunicated ipso facto, not to be 
restored until he repent, and publicly revoke such 
his wicked errors. We wonder whether the Free 
Irish Church will adopt these canons ? 

The preliminaries necessary to a reorganisation 
of that Church are being proceeded with ia a very 
satisfactory way. Several bishops have addressed 
their clergy, and it is quite evident that they do not 
take a very discouraging view of future prospects. 
While the example of the Free Church of Scotland 
was scouted in the debates in the House of Lords, the 
Bishop of Meath pointed out that Church as 
an example worthy of all imitation. This 
bishop, in fact, is altogether hopeful. He 
anticipates large contributions, and thinks that the 
laity will be equal to the occasion. One and all re- 
commend the immediate adoption of the Offertory 
system, and of the plan of commutation. The Arch- 
bishops and Bishops have also issued a joint mani- 
festo, addressed to the clergy and lait of the Church. 
This document states that the provincial synods 


the representation of the clergy at the General Synod 
which has already been decided upon. Emphasis is 
next laid upon the necessity of making arrangements 
for the re-introduction of the laity in Synod, after 
which the bishops go on to say that, although they 
have the power of their own authority to sammon 
synods, they rather choose not to do it without giving 
the deny liberty to settle the manner of their own 
representation. They hope that the laity will also 
prepare amongst themselves. Nothing can be more 


admirable than the tone which pervades this address, 
and especially its closing paragraphs, which are as 
follows :~ 


We are quite aware of the many dall dug. ond em- 
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bourne this privilege, this will 


| bably, one day, 
come to pass. The attention w 


the Duke of St. 


Alban’s’ act has excited, shows how the laity of the | Universities would 


proffer any | St. Mary’s, Newin . 
in which the laity should |'gtepney with its 700/., 
s het | ite 1,6002.; and how many more? The Bill which 
part | has been introduced proposes to limit the power of 


its 3,000/. a year, 
’s, Camberwell, with 


o the ecclesiastical resources of 


educated cn 
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Ohurch are bound in their habits of thought as well | was to me ly they would have to look in the 
main for a t 5 out 


as in their habits of action. The offer of the Duke 
is received by the oners as “a rare and un- 


paralleled privileges; which to Churchmen it is, 
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that this system is not suited to the present times. 
The laity must have a voice in managing their 
Ohburch, and, “if the Ohurch of England is to hold 
its own, some means must be found of rendering 
ite administration more popular.” What is extra- 
ordinary in this event is, however, not noticed. The 
nobleman who has thus sacrified his rights, in his 
auxiety for the Church, is a well-known sporting 
Duke; what is more (?) extraordinary is that some 
bishop, out of a similar anxiety, should not have set 
the precedent. 

Amongst the threatening measures of the future 
is one upon another clerical abuse—that of seques- 
trated livings, There are such livings in all parts 
of the country, where incumbents have set aside 
their incomes for the benefit of creditors, and done 


pervine by deputy for o whole generation, There was 


This journal has now arrived | Joyal 
as the conclusion that the manner in which | authority. 
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legislation, he earnestly 
exhorted his clergy to look their trae position in the 
face, and set manfully about what he repeatedly 
designated as the hard work which was before 
them. He was quite emphatic and distinct in pro- 


nouncing any alterations or omissions of the 


authorised form as illegal. 


PROTESTANTS AND THE APPROACHING 
GENERAL COUNCIL AT ROME. 
We are requested to insert the following letter 


from Dr. Merle D’Aubigné to the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, M. P., with reference to the Gcumenjoal 


Council at Rome :— 
Geneva, May 10, 1869. 
My Dear Mr. Kinnaird,—I wrote te you some 


ink u 
) in 
Racin sboud it in Honda 


lage, where there is 


ago about the Qoumenical Conference which it was pro- 
— to hold at Geneva on the occasion of the General 
ouncil at Rome. 

A question presented itself—Shouldit be held before 
or after the General Council? Some thought—and 
some friends at Geney amongst the number— 
that it should be ag hen only that we shall 
know what the Conn will hgye done, and what can 

} dag! ‘Ma pot to hold our con- 


fore the Council 
hing when Rome 
ell to have a con- 
many of your 
RE arg fort 
e subject is im o General Counci 
of AI. . been held since that of 
. On that occasion the 


e 


be 
we 


of the Reformation was arrested in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. It is time that 
we should take it up ; and the invitation which the Pope 
has addressed to us farniahes a — 2 “ea 
1 evange princip 
should be made in every town, even oxery vil. 
Ohristian life: would to that 


2 


was everywhere ! 
Bat what should be the aim of these meetings? The 
great doctrines of Holy Scripture should be affirmed, and 
the urgent 90 carrying out the work of the 
formation shpuld be pressed upon the Christian public. 


time that the sinceri 
now of Rome, should 
to a religion whi 


or intellect, the essence of which is sub- 
to the ane te ne commandments f .* 
; while we em to reeeive a an 
grace, to find a living Onrist—that 
which is righteousness and peace and 


4 questions to be opened up; but it must 
i t pride, without bitterness, without 

iolence ; it must be done in love. When we consider 
the millions of Roman Catholics who have been bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, but, hindered by the veil of superstition, haman 
i D — 1K eee. 
possess Christ, our sho ose of sorrow, 
not anger; and we should beseech them, by the meek- 
Se nas SCE, to come to Him in simple 


rmitted to me to ex- 
press my thoughts, which I submit entirely to your 
to that of the brethren assembled in 


Would it not be well that, in every place where there 
be a certain number of pious and intelligent Chris- 
Sone, Oe day should be devoted to conferences, 60 
which orthodox Christians of different denominations 
should be invited? Would it not be well that prayers 
should arise, not only in these conferences, bat in 
worship and public services, to entreat the only Head 
Church, Jesus Christ, for the illumination 2 
salvation of those who are placed under 


eternal 
P P 

Tur times Roman Catholics and Freethinkerg 
show boldness : shall we, the Evangelical Ohris- 
vane Doe om ition of such i 

me e n a mani; 
festation of Evangelical: principiee in Christian parishes 
would come much poy aye on * ~~ — 
possess uence 

5 metropolis of Evangelical Chris - 


May great Head of the Church Himself direct 


your ier tie roe | a great blessing on every 
eve me, my dear Bir, 


Yours most tral 
MERLE B' Avsione. 
A number of friends having met at the house of 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird (2, Pall Mall East) on 
the 14th of July, to consider the above letter, it was 
unanimously felt that, considering the startling 


- | additions to previous assumptions of the P 


which may probably be made at the approachi 
General Council, contrary to the sole headship 
prer ves of the Lord Jesus Christ, it is desirable 
month of December should be especially set 
apart by Protestant and Evangelical Christians 
throughout the world to prey in private, in families, 
and in social circles, for priesthood and members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that the y 
blessed with true saving grace, delive a 
human error, and endowed with full knowledge of 
Scriptural truth. Further, it was deemed desirable 
that, wherever practicable, throughout the week 
beginning on Sunday, December 5th, united prayer- 
meetings of Christians of all denominations should 
be held, and prayer made without ceasing for the 
progress of the work of Reformation now proceeding 
in Spain, France, ium, Italy, Austria, and other 
traditional centres of Romish influence; and for the 
deliverance of all Protestant countries from its pro- 
valence or extension, by the abundant outpouring of 
the Spirit, and the conversion of souls to the true 
knowledge of a pardoning Saviour. It was also felt 
that among special subjects of prayer a prominent 
place should be given to the following for ourselves 
as suppliants:—Tbe removal of all sins tending to 


* Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne added some special points to be com 


are here omitted, but only with the intea 
another time, 00 


sidered, w 
time | on his part of taking them up at 
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hinder our testimony to the Gospel ; the increase of 
meekness, self-sacrifice, union, faith, and active 
labours of charity and evangelization ; the attain- 
ment of deeper knowledge of the Word of God; and 
the supply to us in more abundant measure than 
heretofore of that grace of the Spirit which combines 
= for the salvation of souls with gentleness to all 
who err. 


THE DUKE OF Sr. ALBAN’S AND CHURCH 
PATRONAGE. 


The Duke of St. Alban’s has just addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Hall, an influential 
tenant farmer living on the estate of his Grace at 
Redbourne. The vicarage is worth nearly 300/. a 
year :— Best wood Nottingham, August 9, 
1869.—Dear Sir,—I am informed by Mr. Dean that 
he intends to vacate the Redbourne living. Before 

ing to fill it up, I am anxious to offer the 
congregation to recommend me a gentleman for this 
appointment, as I feel that if the laity generally had 
more voice in the selection of their ministers, it 
would immensely strengthen the hands and materially 
increase the usefulness of the cl of the Church 
of England. I sincerely trust if the 
accept (as I hope th ill) this important task, their 
choice may prove a blessing to the parish.— Yours 
obediently, St. Atnan’s.”” Upon the receipt of the 
communication Mr. Hall convened a public meeting 
of the parishioners, when the following resolution 
was most cordially and unanimously carried :— 
“That the ission ted by his Grace the 
Duce of St. Alban's to tenantry at Redbourne 
ee Oe ae oe ae ES 
vilege rare unparalleled, te their 
warmest thanks, and is eminently calculated to con- 
duce to a good understanding between the minister 
and his congregation, and to increase their affection 
for the consideration and confidence of the donor, 
and that the thanks of this meeting be conveyed to 
his Grace for his liberality.” 

The Times remarks that, whether or not the 
Duke of St. Alban’s example in inviting the 
parishioners of Redbourne to elect their own 
cle be capable of general imitation, there 
can no doubt he is right in thinking that 
“if the laity generally had more voice in the seleo- 
tion of their ministers, it would immensely strengthen 
the hands and materially increase the usefulness of 
the clergy.” The truth is, the present system, like 
most anomalies, is a relic of times to which it was 
better suited. While civilisation and Christianity 
were making way from the upper classes to the 
lower, it was natural for — ＋ their repre- 
sentatives, to nominate to benefices which they had 
ge | founded, and for which they had provided 
funds. But the same progress which has enabled 
the people to claim an important voice in other 
matters justifies them in d a voice in the 

tof theirChurch. If the Church of Englan 
is to bald its own, come menue mast bo found of sen- 
dering’ its administration more popular. 


RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


The Rev. G. W. Lehmann, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Berlin, writes to the Zimes :— 


to it, 
fing a to gloomy view of this matter. How much 
satisfaction did I find, therefore, that my views and 
those of my numerous brethren of our inati 
are so fully corroborated by one whose observations are 
so extended and clear. 

Alluding to the letter of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen, for 
whom, as well as for his father, he professes great 
personal respect. Mr. Lehmann says :— 

Bat I cannot refrain, for truth’s sake, from contra- 
dicting his statement “ that those who call themselves 
Lutberans form a minority far more insignificant than 
the extreme High Church or Ritualistio party in Eng- 
land.” If be means the so-called Old Lutherans, he 
is right; but it is a fact that just at present a very 
serious struggle is going on between the Lutheran 
— y against the Union Church, now the 

tate Church of Prussia, and some minor States of 

y. This Union consists of Lutheran and Re- 
formers’ Churches, which have “ the consensus of their 
respective Creeds as 


er, 
exclusive 


in 
of th * 
Wapperthal, which be 


resents such a tower of excellent men in the ministry 
{though these are more Lutheran in their views), sur- 
rounded by many faithful believers; and so .Wurtem- 
burg and other parts of the country may be pointed to 
in a similar sense; nor will your readers doubt that I 
also consider our Baptist denomination, with its 17,000 
professing members spread over our country, as a power 
of great influence on our nation; while, at the same 
time, your correspondent is right in estimating all these 


— LTT 
our 80 it is an un 

fact that * only a small fraction of the nation attend 

Divine service. 

Mr. Wright, of Boulogne, reiterates his opinion 
that the ol are becoming more orthodox, and 
that, not as it is merely in self-defence 
— political radicalism, but as the co uence 
of a genuine movement of thought which may be 
t from Schleiermacher downwards. Mr. Wright 
admits indeed that, though the are re g 
to orthodoxy, it will be the work of many 
lead back the e. Meanwhile (he ad 
among them there is a considerable reaction towards 
truth, and the number of intelligent German laymen 
who believe the truth is by no means small. 

In another letter the Times correspondent says :— 

Herr Ernest de Bunsen does me the 1 

in one 


h they ha — 4 to be 
t t ve 
— 4142 But Herr de 


jeoting the 


ioular tenets on which 
other it wi 


I trust it will 


and 
that in asserting the majority of the Germans to have 
to be Protestants in Luther's sense, I meant to 
had ,ceased to ＋ th 


y 
upon this subject have more or less distinctly expressed 
the same opinion as myself. On this one poi 


por 
ere ar De Uhh 


the Protestant dogmas are no 


views, re- 
i the majority, ially not by the educated 
I 


are also forced to admit that the spirit of Christianity 
at least survives. As to Herr de Bunsen’s not expect- 
ing enlightenment from me, on the important question 
as to what the of the Bible are, I can only 
observe that in writing my letter my intention obviously 
was not to solve religious but to report on the 
state of public opinion respecting them. 
M. Ernest de Bunsen, in a final letter, 
the declaration of the Times correspondent, 
when he expressed his opinion that Germany was no 
a Christian country, he meant that it was not 
“in the sense attached to the term by any 
Protestant creed whatsoever.” If the creeds, or any 
of them (Mr. Bunsen adds) be taken in their literal 
sense, this is perfectly true. The majority of Ger- 
man Protestants believe that at no time any persons 
were or could have been authorised or capable to la 
down rules for the interpretation of Scripture, w 
rules were to be for ever binding on the conscience 
of mankind. It is well known that two essentially 
different methods of in on co-existed in the 
early Ohristian Ohurch. more free interpreta- 
tion was represented by Olement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and St. Jerome; the narrower one by St. 
A the representatives of these 


, the Dutch Erasmus and Oollet. The 
more enlightened an age is, the more will uniformity 
be a bar to religious unity. 


THE CHARGE AGAINST MISSIONARIES IN 


OHINA. 
A Times co ent, “ Veritas,” ha 
levelled at the onaries ina an indiscrimi- 
nate of “ indolence and self-indulgence, want 


of education, narrow-minded prejudice, and a habit 
of mixing up trade with their ostensible calling,” the 
Rev. G. E. Moule (missionary O. M. .) replies: — 

I am a Churchman, and my testimony will be, 
perbaps, the less — rae if I speak, not of Church- 
men. but of Independenta—namely. the missionaries of 
the London Mi The pioneer of Pro- 
testant missions of Chi 


was the ty’s 
„Dr. Mo who, after many pense 

labour, left behind him translations of the Holy Scrip- 

tures and of portions of the English Litargy, and also 

his well-known Lexicon, in six quarto volumes, which 

was published under the patronage 

＋ Among his 


of the East India 
D 


onalge —— 
astronomy, and medicine ; and a critical exegeti 
translation of the Confucian canonical works by Dr. 
Legge, of which four octavos are published, and which 
is still in progress...... Having lived nine years 
consecutively within the walls of Chinese cities, Ningpo, 
and Hangchow, daily reading and conversing with 
natives, and having, through a University education, 
ined some notion at least of what scholarship means, 
F cannot help bearing very cordial witness to the fact 
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Me. GLapstons’ now Parronacs.—The 
Morning Advertiser ia alarmed at that the 
Bishop of Oxford is to succeed Dr. Sumner at Win- 
chester, that Dean is to get the see of 


and that Dr. Vaughan is to 
Westminster. The Deanery of 
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those things must be provided by man at great cost 

ted in and labour. , 
Boxxoon, Hun TS. — On Tuesday, 17th inst., the 

foundation- tone of & new Primitive Methodist 


address before the lavi of the stone. 4 public tea 

was provided in — — ptist schoolroom, — — 5 b 

an ug pu meeting in the chapel. T. 

Micklem, * i who with J. Marnham 
— * W are 

. the Baptist Charch ; and in addition to these 


good 
ree simply 
were sim 

lived to God 2 
the nearer they would to each other. 
and uni feeling was exhibited 
the proceedi The cost of the chapel 

will . The Rev. T. a veteran preacher 
of the old Primitive stamp, who told of his incarcera- 
tion in Abingdon Gaol thirty years ago for reaching, 


af 


it has 


built, and considerable has 

— ie o with the chapel. The buildings are 
should be Gothio style, from designs by 
had to ex- esers. Paul] Robinson, o Manchester, and the 


and 
imated cost will be about 3,000. The schoolroom 


survives dis- : 
im possib! is 1 feet long by twenty-seven feet wide, and 
— wee has three — — each twelve feet 
Testa- uare. There will be accommodation for about 300 


olars, and in the church there will be about 400 
sittings. The situation is very good, being on a 
slight elevation, facing the Rishworth-road. It is 
only about eighteen months that a Oongrega- 


in a smal] - The numbers, however, A 
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f ate t the ceremony, on Saturday, there was a large attend- 
oh eet ance of ple, and rhe, | those on the latform 
in were Sir cis Crossley, Bart., M. P., Lad . 
oro and Mr. John Crossle „J. P., of Halifax, and many 
 Oarusprars. of the neighbouring ngregational ministers. The 
they are ings were opened by the singing of a hymn, 
@uence after which a portion of Scripture was read by the 
live Rev. R. Moffatt, of Sowerby-bridge, an ae 
eaid, prayer by the Rey. J. Sergeant, of § Sowerby. a 
day ser vice stone was then laid with the usual ceremonies, a * 
There service at Tottenham-court-road Sunday-schools ; | handsome silver trowel being presented to Mr. 

tion. Mr. James Robinson, Mr. Wilson, and other gentle- | Lee for the purpose. In the cavity underneath was 
In « men. deposited a bottle containing the Noncorformist and 
three ether papers, also a document containing the 


doctrinal principles, and some information as to the 
— An address was then delivered by the 

E. ellor, A. M., of Halifax; and the Rev. J. E. 
. | Tanmer, of London, delivered the benediction, the 
; concluding with the National Anthem 
and cheers. In the evening a tea-meeting was held 
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nd „in the new schoolroom, after which addresses were 
rey delivered by several laymen and ministers, Mr. R. 
— — — 

2 5 

old preached an eloquent sermon on Corresp ondence, 

has and — ~~ relation to them,” after w 

— 2 J O. Bill were delivered an THE BAPTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Siz,—The committee of the Baptist Society is pro- 
posing various expedients to lessen the expense of its 
mission in India. In my opinion, some of these ex- 
a pedients are not very Christian, and most of them are 
imprudent; and I crave the favour of your insertion of 
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87 
now in missionary work, as I have taken a part with mission- 
for ris in Bengali, in bassars, and my wi fe 


has conducted a small Zenana mission for the past two 


0 


only “ irreoon · years. 80 that, if my arguments be not considered 
alla ble Mg te the Bishops o conclusive by every one who reads them, they are at 
an rene Se rnd —4 ' * mm least as much entitled to be herd as the arguments of 
bishop of Prague, announce that ‘they are ready to | they ae of Hime had intone, TA? Bad 8° Practical experience of Indian 


th the of the V , the that the conversion of one single soul | missions. 
fanctions — hat aa 2.— coal infinite importance. Every such conversion| In the first place, then, the Baptist Committee are 
in educational affairs. The unyielding | should rather be regarded as a sample of what it was proposing to send out unmarried missionaries, with a 
udiger, on the other hand, still continues to possible to do, and ought to be in itself sufficient to view to save expense. Now the missionary work per- 
against the new laws. Notwithstanding | refute those who believe ip some radical yg wed formed by a married missionary will be found in mosh 
; rai of bey jury which condemned him, a in the —— n the enya ere 

* on of the Emperor, he has again made a was, therefore, ground for confidence in success , ' ' * 
Violent ultramontane speech at a Catholic meeting, of the missionary cause, even if we regarded the Se = 5 i 
which might have led to another action against him | number of converts made. God had always been 22 Oh 4. * * — 
if bis worde had formed as tangible a corpus delicti as pleased that the pro ion of the Gospel should be | best results ristian lonary enterprise in Inc 
his printed pastoral did on the former ocoasion. The | carried on through human agency. He did not rain has been the opening of the Zenanas to Christian 

too, are not wanting in extra t demon. : down Bibles from heaven, nor cause tracts and | women. There has consequently sprung into existence 

mentions from their own point of Nov, though it ig! Prayer-books to opring up out of the earth, but!» new kind of Ohristian mission, for which ouly Obria. 
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tian women are eligible. Hitherto, almost the only 
women engaged in such missions have been the wives 
and daughters of missionaries. If a missionary, then, 
has two or three daughters, ‘the number of effective 
missionaries in his family is four or five. Married mis- 
sionaries, then, are at present four or five times more 
economical than unmarried missionaries. 

It is to be remembered, also, that the Zenana Mission 
is at present the most successful kind of mission in India. 
Many missionaries confess this. Three years ago, I 
asked a very excellent missionary what he thought about 
Zenana missions. His reply was characteristic. “The 
Zenana Mission,” he said, “is the hope of India.” 
Brougham, Napoleon, and many other wise students of 
history and keen observers of society declared what no 
one now doubts, that if mothers be properly educated, 
the whole nation will be properly educated. And this 
is what Zenana missions are now beginning to do. It 
will consequently be wise for missionary societies to pay 
not the missionary only, bat his wife as well; for 
Zenana missions do more than either bazaar 
preaching or educational institations, valuable though 
both of these plans have been proved to be. 

And here I may remark that Zenana missions, con- 
ducted by anmarried ladies, are wise schemes, and de- 
serving of every encouragement. They are not so stable, 
however, as Zenana missions conducted by the wives 
and daughters of missionaries, from the rapidity with 
which the members of Zenana missions conducted by 
unmarried ladies get married. 

No great objection can be taken to Dr. Landels’ 
speech except this, that most people will, rightly or 
wrongly, consider that he is advising the necessity and 
the wisdom of celibacy in a missionary; that, in fact, 
he is one of those who forbid to marry. 

To me it appears that one great cause of all the 
foolish proposals that are mooted in England i 


missionary operations, is ignorance of India. If any | 


man remains five years in India, he is likely to come to 
conclusions almost exactly the reverse of those at which 
people who have never been in Iudis arrive. My ex- 
perience leads me, for instance, to the following con- 
clasions :— 

I. That the pay which missionaries at present receive 


is a disgrace to Obristians, as it is barely a semi-| same time 


starvation allowance. 

II. That missionaries in India have much more zeal 
and true love to Christ, as well as much more wisdom, 
than they get credit for in Bagland, and that some mis- 
sionary societies are very criminal in a good deal of 
their conduct to their best missionaries. 

III. Thatit would be very expedient to have as many 
married missionaries as possible, and to pay their wives 
for Zenana work. 

IV. That as prices have doubled, and, in some cases, 
trebled, within the last ten years, missionary societies 
should aim at doubling the pay of missionaries as soon 
as possible. 

V. That we nowhere read in the Bible that mission- 
aries are to convert the world, but only that they are to 
be witnesses for Ohrist; and that consequently the 
present system of punishing missionaries (in a charit- 
able and kind way no doubt) for not making converts, 
by threatening to enforce celibacy, to make them eat 
salt with the native, and to curtail their already too 
small allowance, is something very similar to the 
practices of Spanish inquisitors some centuries ago. 

A very excellent missionary said to me the other day 
that he seriously believed that things in India were 
now ripening for a harvest of souls; but that Satan 
was afraid of this, and that he was trying to deceive 
Christians in England into changing their plans with a 
view to prevent what may soon occur if faith and 
patience are exercised a little longer. This, though some- 
what quaintly expressed, is, I consider, perfectly true. 
Christians ought not to be ignorant of Satan’s wiles. 
Moreover, Deists are moving heaven and earth to make 
converts in India. There is the well-known Mies Car- 
penter, whose zeal, activity, and benevolence none will 
deny. Yet, as she is an earnest Deist, her success would 
be the ruin of Zengna missions in Indig. Surely if a 
Deist is zealous a Christian ought to be more sealous, 
and the only way in which Christians in England can be 
zealous in reference to the evangelisation of India is by 
praying in faith in the name of Christ, and by giving 
liberally of their substance. 

Christians ought to reconsider the commands con- 
tained in the Bible relating to giving—especially our 
Saviour's words: —“ Give and it shall be given to you; 
good measure, pressed down, end shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete, withal it shall 
be measured to you again.” Ministers who have studied 
the subject declare that if all be reckoned that the 
Mosaic law commanded each Jew to give for bis reli- 
gion, it must have amounted to a whole third of his in- 
come. They had no Gospel to preach all over the 
world; we have; and we may justly conclude that as 
Christians we ought to give more thana third when- 
ever it can be done. But how very very few give even 
a tenth of their income. The number who give a fourth, 
a third, or a half, may be computed by units. How | 
can we expect God to listen to our requests that He 
would pour out His Spirit upon the heathen, if we 
refuse so plainly to listen to his requests? Samuel 
Budgett, the successful merchant, gave only a sixth of 


bis ingome, Tet was be not bigaged wbandantly in tam. 


things shall he fall. 

A LAYMAN’S VOICE FROM INDIA. 
P.8.—I. George Muller, of Bristol, seems, both by 
precept and example, to be one of the best expounders 
of those parts of Scripture which relate to giving. His 
life, works, and writings might profitably be stadied by 
Christians. 

II. Missionaries, instead of being scattered, as now 
they are, should be concentrated, as proposed by the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel in his book on Christian 
missions, page 880, where he justly says, To make a 
mission thoroughly effective, there should be at least 
four missionaries labouring together.“ 


To the Editor of the Nonconfor mst. 

My Dear Sn, —May I ask the favour of an insertion 
in your columns of the subjoined memorial to the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society on the 
subject of ite new regulatiogs as to the marriage of 


missionaries ? 

Believing that these regulations are opposed to the 
strong feeling of a large number of the supporters and 
IIe 
for the purpose em an 1.0 
as they may be disposed to ayail den of ih of 
expressing such feeling in » definite and practical form. 

I have done 60, algo, in the conviction that the com- 
yoliten world give bo onch 0 memory Tone S00 7 

attention, and that it is not so y pledged 
a as to be indisposed or unable 
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more free and wide preaching of the new 
districts might be secured at the same time, the 
formation of a celibate coder of wa 18 to which 
* — a * 
he fifth resolution not only seeke — © gee 
clase of eovibate agents, bet eapesse the conten at 
Hero the agents sent forth 
— eubmit thet to make this the rule 
of the society 
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STRANGERS IN PLACES OF WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


with “some degree of interest,” for not only is he 
“slightly,” but very wrong in his facts. I think I may 
safely affirm that the variety of hymnals in use in the 
Established Church is much greater than amongst the 
various bodies of Dissenters. The Wesleyans, for in- 
stance, invariably use Wesley's hymns. The Indepen- 
dents almost universally adopt the “ Congregational 
H ymn-book,” whilst the Baptists are pretty nearly 
divided in the use of the New Selection and the Psalms 
and Hymus. The difficulty of which your correspon- 
dent complains is therefore greatly exaggerated, 
and if, whatever town he visits, he can worship with the 
body of a Obristians to which he belongs, he bas only 
to carry with him the hymn-book in goneral use 

them. I always take with me the Psalms and Hymns, 
now used so much among the Baptist Ohurches, and 

| find the selection so good and 90 large, that with what- 


OF in yours. I am, however, 


ing, if not saying to themselves, There . 
4 00 


THE IRISH CHUROH AND THE 
WESLEYANS. 


To the Bditor of the Nonconformist. 
Dear Siz,—It will no doubt be in the 


the late measure in of the most unbecoming and 
tants chootthen. Tas Wadeaun tovtotieal 

to insert it in its pages, and I am sorry it 
to 
your readers will be, that the author 
called to account in the late Conference 
took in the matter; and the feeling was 


utterly destitute of argument, he cannot be surprised if 
his conduct should attract the attention and inour the 


August 23, 1869. 


HOMES IN THE NEW WORLD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


* 

may aveil them · 

agency in some 

form of service to them. 
Yours > 

ELIHU BURRIT?. 

International Land and Labour Agency, Town Hall 
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selves to form a clear opinion on the subject, and 
all or 
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I have just returned from a holiday iu Arran. In 


The farms in Arran are small, and what I wish chiefly 
to note here is the state of the small farmers as I saw it. 
After Lord Btanley’s sneer at the impossible dreams 


to find them partially carried out, even in the British 
Islands and under the most hostile conditions. Duke 
Hamilton is the owner of all Arran save some half-dozen 
farms owned by the ancient family of the Fullartons. 
His Grace will not grant leases to his tenants. Every 
farmer, but one or two who have crept into the 
factor’s good graces, may be tarned ont of house and 
home on the shortest notice, receiving no compensation 
for any improvement he may have made upon the land 


daring his tenancy. If he builds a good farm-steading, 
or enrich the quality of his arable acres, he is likely to 
have his rent raised immediately. If the deer, of which 
it is Duke Hamilton's pleasure to keep a stock in the 
island for sport—{Oh, such noble sport! A bacolic youth 
who had seen the fun, told me with great gusto how, the 
deer being penned into an enclosure, the duke and his 
friends placed themselves at the four corners. The 
noble Nimrod to whom the deer stood nearest fired, then 
the timid creatures, flying across the sward, met the 
murderous shots of the other Nimrods there ambushed. 
So the glorious game went on until the was strewn 
with bleeding carcases. And thisis how the lords of the 
land take their pleasure!)—If the deer devour the 
farmer's crops the Duke allows them nothing for their 
loss. On one farm which I visited they proved sd fear - 
ful a scourge that the tenants had united their means 
and built a wall to keep the intruders out. Originally 
they were forbidden to send their collies after the 
vermin. This was more than human nature could stand, 
or dog nature either; but after a while the deer became 
so accustomed to the dogs as to fear them not a whit, 
and there was nothing left for the farmers but to watch 
the crops themselves the long until they 
got their wall built. Duke Hamilton, strange 
to say, never raised their because of this bulwark 
they had built for themselves ; never granted them any- 
thing for the cost they had incurred. 

Perhaps, Sir, you may how it is that Bateshire 
returns a Conservative now-a-days. The election before 
last, when « Liberal was Keturned, some of Duke 
Hamilten’s tenants helped to that result, though they 
knew it was against their landlord’s wishes; for the 
factor goes round before the polling day to advertise his 
master’s choice. Well, I heard that the best farmer on 
the island lost his farm for this crime of voting against 
his Grace’s wishes, so that last election this good 
example produced its due effect—the Duke’s man was 
retarped. N 


And now, Bir, if in spite of all these disadvantages we 
find the Arran farmers are an industrious and intelligent 
body of men, is not that fact in favour of small farms ? 
I found them so. Whatever labour could do with their 


work here? Do the best labourers in England under 
the capital system approach in the slightest degree this 


change his policy in Arran for the better, what scope 


Should we not see them till the ground with other tilth 
than sweat? Should we not see wide moors reclaimed 
and comfortable houses built ? 

I passed most bappy days amongst these farmer folks. 
The chief lesson I learnt there was the worth of 3 
simple life. In our crowded cities artificiality has so pro- 
minent a position that the realities of things are hidden 
from us. We are ever baffled in our endeavours to get 
beneath the surface; the depths are covered with a veil 
of mystery which only keenest eyesight may pierce. 
But in Arran all was bare to the least observant eye. 
So bare that the quick glance of self-conceit would de- 
cide that existence was poor and not worth having there. 
To those gifted with more patience, inquiry would prove 
how nearly Arcadian happiness was reached in that un- 
bustling nook. 

Yet, who that believes in the dependence of happiness 
upon outward circumstances, could think it compatible 


of the philosophers, it is needful to ask why those 
dreams should be impossible? And it is consoling 


with dwelling in an ill-byilt, ill-thatched hut; the kye 
sleeping under the same roof as their owner; the un- 


among the heathery knowes 


savoury perfames of the byre penetrating ben the 
hoose” to ita remotest corners; oatmeal bannooks or 
buttermilk scones, and occasional eggs or herrings, with 
potatoes at one time of the year, the ordinary diet; 
rough home-spun the clothing; no music or dancing the 
portion, but constant work the dowry, of these Arcadian 
villagers? It would do such a one good to spend a 
month in the lone Arran glens. There would he learn 
how few are necessary to content. How honesty, 
uprightness, aod kindliness come to richer flourishing 
than within the walls of 
palaces. He would learn to doubt as I whether an in- 
vasion by Science and Art of that simplicity would be for 
I am, Sir, yours, &0. 

GEORGE FRASER. 
August 23, 1869. 
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Houghton, W. B., Prel. Sci. University College. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The Exeter meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science commenced on Wed- 


of the recent 
should select 
was more 
familiar, some exam which 
would, he . 2 he 
began with astronomy. of his address 
r og wna adh 
sun's atmosphere. wn 
when a total eclipse of the sun comme 
called Bailey's beads’’ are seen 
calles e dacle of the’ Milde oun. Chore 
was a total eclipse | ndia, and i 
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have reached a less advanced ange yet are at least as 
wonderful, relative to the fixed It is now con- 
— 11 that light is due to vibrations of an 
inter- medium, and the way in which light 
from medium to medium 


depends on the num- 


experiments with hy 
light it emits, and we know 
ht from Syrius how far the rate of its vibrations 
differs from the rate of vibrations of the normal 
light of hyd The comparisons show that the 
vibrations of the light of Sirius are less rapid than 
those of common hydrogen light. By this method 
Mr. Huggins has ascertained that Sirius is receding 
from us at the rate of 29.4 miles a second; and Pro- 


oe a Coll., Birmingham; 
0 before the three conditions of safety to the gun, high 
velocity of projection, and uniformity of result were 
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his views as to the relation which the physical bear 

to the biological sciences. 

At the present time a considerable number of what 
regarded 


used to be as essentially natural organic sub- 
stances have been formed in the laboratory. That 
the case, it seems most le to suppose 
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different branches of science. He 


last been achieved by the erection of a telescope at 
Melbourne, Australia, for which a grant of 6,000“. 
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t still by chemical re- 
the agency in many cases of 
sometimes employed by the chemist in 
And since the boundary line between 
the natural substances which have and those which bave 
not been formed artificially, is one which, so far as we 
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transcend, 


for his able address, which was seconded by 
Srarronůb Nonrucors, and carried with acclamation. 


to 1,583. 
THE CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION, 

In the Geographical section on Friday, an 
interesting paper was read by M. Pam vz 
Tonrxatcuer, of St. Petersburg, on Central Asia. 
The writer, who spoke in excellent E at the 
outset referred to the intended publication 
rected edition of Baron Hum 
and then said: Independently of the 
Humboldt, a special work on Central 

nce and a 
at last dispel 


were reg 
bodings of a dreadful tem The 
as long as our knowledge of Central Asia 
scanty and vague, this mysterious country must have 
appeared, not only to the i nt crowd, but also 
to many of the most enlightened and sagacious 
statesmen, as the natural battle-fleld where sooner 
or later England and Russia had to meet in an 


extermi struggle. The 
on — that — —— 


sO una 
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e. Pigs 


labourer t as 


Canon the 
wet e attendance, which, he . in 
Fuel consisted of a few old 
grubbed up in the hi Who. Would like 
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oF 


43 
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could be will P 1 * wete demanded by the small 

— thie kind to any | OWners o ) ahd thus labourers eeced. 
of the stories | ;, observations in dour ee added, haf nothing 
1 were then given | elf he had the aympathiy of the 


the course he taken. 
P., Mr. Webster, O., 
Mr. Kenneway, Professor Thorold Rogers, and others 
followed, and the discussion was adjourned. 
VESUVIUS, 
delivered 2 4. logical, and dl — 
iv an , logical, and eloquen 
lecture on Vesu é “he ute the cause of 
volcanic eruptions | Ty vg: of steam raised to 
nately to the depth at which it 
| } assumed increase of the 
increase of depth ftom 
it oF twenty mfles 46 
bat to raise steam to 
| eres. Or it may be, 
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ie 
Hi 


: 
211 
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miles’ depth the 

: bé equal to raising 
—e larg cient to support a column of lava 
faith ; but 2 in nature of 


1 


i The 
explained by the action of the aftificial 
for lecture illustration by Professor 


— —4—— 
in ecliools. In giving a of the examina- 
subjects for admission into the for Women 
at Hitchin, Mr. James Huxwoon gave an t of 
the institution, which has been established,and will open 
in October. It is a college founded for the reception of 
ladies who have finished their school educa- 


on—and, in is to be to a © uni versi- 
e 
8 which university will give certificates 
that be in the nature of degrees. Seventeen 


hong Serre Dials © sees gra dace Rag) 


| 
| 
| 
: be 1064. —— 6 ua there 
ö 
N 


on. Apropos of the sub- 


2 of boys, which formed 
twell’s dissertation, Miss Bick ti 
. expr er regret that similar 
| not | firls in the paper ; 
0 e rights of women in regard 
ying a greater share in the conduct of education 
y 


of th members the Association on Satur- 
da 282 0 excursions to Plymooth 
. and oniton. ™ former party. 


0 
numbered some 600 persons. Th 

at Devonport were in detail, & privileg 

Three — 

the * 

ht and on 


never accorded to 
Cambridge gunnery 


to oes 


EE 


d finally exam nificent 
Saltash. One little incident nearly had a 
A badly- sloop was run into by a 
wes no until the collision 
and both vessels were injured, the 
2 The master of the sloop 
down removed to the gunboat in 
and streaming with blood. 
ce was at hand 

y attended 

uri not prove 


68 
ht. he 
br the Mayors o 
Plymouth and Devonport, to about 200 members of 
the association. The tables were well served with 


inj 


apprehension }ghoice viands, and speeches were made by the 
Asia, Attorney-General, Professor Stokes, the president of 
the Russian Po the — Mr. Walter Morrison, M. P. and 


F 


other gentlemen. 
The second and smaller party went to see two 
ws opened, but nothing was found in them. 
ut the excursionists were hospitably entertained by 


the people of 


1 


iit 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


On Saturday evening a lecture on spectrum ana- 


| 


invasion is was delivered to working men by Professor 
serious Such lectures now form of the ordinary 

Lord eS e no former loo: 
carried of the kind has been so well attended. Not 
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less than 2,000 people were present. In the absence | bv‘ also, and in no small measure, by the desire of 
of the president of the association the chair was | the inhabitants to listen to the sermons, which, in 
occupied by the or. Miss Burdett Coutts was | almost every case, were expected to have some re- 
among the pri few on the platform, and her | ference to the great topic of local interest. 4 L 


appearanos elicited three hearty cheers, to which she | known as the Sermon” was 
bowed her acknowledgment. in the at the church of St. Mary er 
Professor Miter, in comm his lecture, | the Rev. Charles Pritchard, F. R. S., late 


t 
which was a series of experimental illustrations of | the Astronomical Society, who took his text from the 
the modes of aera | the composition of the sun, | eighth Psalm, and argued that the Psalmist, in his 


and other heavenly es, by means of spectrum | Comparison between man and the heavenly bodies; | from 
analysis, gave a general account of the manner in | bad no idea of suggesting that man was insignificant, 
which mi and metals testified their | but that the Divine care for him was a f of his 

He then gave a few ordi chemical | high standing in the order of creation. The preacher 
— of the way in which the old system of | referred also to the effect of the difficulties of scien- 
tests was applied, and commented on the delicacy | tific research in disciplining the human mind, and 
with which they could now be conducted, some | compared them to those in life which serve to 
iscoverable when present only discipline the affections. 
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in such infinitely small quantities as less than a USEFUL DISCOVERY. ru to visit Suez 
millionth part of — The Professor next ex- On Mon e paper read by Mr. EArox, of Not- 

plained the nature and mode of formation of the | tingham, in Section G,“ On certain Economical Im- for War, General 
waves of sound, and proceeded from these to an „. in obtaining Motive Power, gave an in- on Sunday. 
account of the smaller and more rapid vibration that | teresting account of the effects produced by pumping ovember 5, 1909, 
produce the sensation of light, and of the manner in | air into the bottom of the water space in a steam Polytechnique, 
which vibrations of different magnitudes produce | boiler, the air being first heated on its way by the se cw in 
ights of different colours. The separation of these exhausted steam and the waste gases of the smoke- 4l in 


colours by a —— was then shown and explained, box and funnel to a temperature of between 500 to 


ser- 
as well as the formation of Frauenhifer’s lines on the | 600 deg. Fahrenheit. In the boiler this heated air 10 4 
— and of the various bands of colour pro- | becomes finely divided and diffused h the gen was 
uced by the combustion of various substances, | Water. The water is thus ved of its cohesion, rank of 
together with the practical application of these lines and prepared for more ebullition, while the air as it he was 
and bands to the analysis of matter that consti- | Tises above the water, becomes saturated by steam of Grand 


tutes the sources of the light given off by the heavenly | and the 
bodies. The Professor showed how it had been 


117 
ss 
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the 
cluded The in that ig 
dearour r Napoleon and his 
of | and mechanical of the 
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the 

the moon is at from 

us, while the the 

moon. How to our- 

selves these that the 

sun were in dia- 

meter, the earth w the size of a pea, anticipation of hearing a pa 

— of 216 feet bock on The Primitive Condition of Man.” Sir 

eT ef tae . gf — John’s Denn 
moon which recently appeared ” 

would be the seven | Argyll in Good Words, entitled, 2 

inches from the earth ; | Primeval Man.” In 

while Neptune, the planets, 

n the would 

P at a mi 


if 


e i since convinced the Duke of the inoorrectness 
To-day ir John epedlally combated the belief of 

| r Jo com 

as Sirius. _ Astronomical observations the opposed, . 

eclipse of Ju s satellites have shown it ro- | tween childlike know and 

anes rather more than eight minutes for the light | strict sense. He ex regret that Dr. 

of the sun to reach the it would take no less | noted anthropologist, had been compel! 

than twenty-three years for the of Sirius to London, being in a critical state of health. The 

E. traverse the distance between star and paper gave rise to a vigorous discussion, and the pure 

bistorie theories of the author were much criticised. 
And of the distances of the nebula we NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 


pave no means of forming any eslonlesion. How | 1, 1, neon there was a warm debate in the 


sreteg Se thought that throughout the whole of General Committee on the subject of the place of 
meeting for 1870. The choice lay between Liverpool 
and Edinburgh; and a deputation from the latter 
place had been busy D 
energy and perseverance. y were, however, 
defeated by five on the final division; the numbers 


—Liverpool, 91; 86. Professor 
H was ee ee deat ‘Bresident for the 
ensuing year. 


Moste Frerrvals.— The Norwich Festival opens 
on the Slst, and ite 
Rossinis Messe 

be Hymn of Praise, Handel's “ Avis and Galatea” 
may well be sup- and “ Messiah,” Spohr’s “ Fall of * and a 
ch | portion of an unpublished cantata, “ Hezekiah,” by 
one sense, this is true. | 4 local com named Pierson. The Worcester 
to our in- Festival follows shortly afterwards, and its one 
unlimited; | novelty will be Mr. Sallivan’s “ Prodigal Son.“ 


pations in wae rare Tuosz Miscurzvovs Bors!—We once saw the 
L Strand thrown into terror, confusion, and distress by 
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BEER EEE 
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coming pantomimes. These playful youths 
a uit old clothes and some straw, out of 
they had made _ image sufficient! ie 
works of crea however suo- | pass muster in uncertain light. ith n 
cessful in Uwes its secrets by — investiga- | counterfeiting the action of affectionate sons ancy, Nabe as follows :— 
tion. While, then, we erplote in admiration and | home à beloved but intoxicated father, they woul bus, „ Caritas, end . 
delight what are called the wonders of nature, or, as | suddenly —— in front of some passing omnibus, arlistas, 
they truly are, the works of Him who is the Author and then, affecting to lose all of mind, one is 
„„ te forget to study with equal dili- | their helpless t to fall under the feet of 
gee that volume which alone pro to reveal to | the horses. o scene may be imagined. Terror of 
us the spiritual, the unseen, and the eternal—a study | the passengers, horror of the driver, horses down 
which, to be effectual, must be a ed in the | through having been sharply turned aside or pulled 


| 


i 


0 


! 


Baroe ead ot Oe 

spirit of prayer for that guidance which is promised | up on the pavement, general a period of 
to every one who asks in the belief that, so asking, | culminated when at length an omnibus with more — 8 
he receive. way on than usual actually passed over the | fom 400 to 

. 6 * N N ty nore oe 

1. Sunday the cathedral and the principal] mental agonies of a . unti hood th 
che Sere densely crowded, not Saree te seeing the straw intestines of his viotim.— more value 

6 of visitors to the ordinary congregations, | Review. money or 
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t of the producing classes. Some of the their only son, a lad of thirteen, was on the bridge of 
goles think that the Congress will | the Lutschine, at Grindenwald, when the husband 
deal and a * had remained together a short dis- 

tance 0 an enormous block of ice 
88 He called to Madame 
Wi to fly, but either he was not heard by 


ar 
1 


_ her or she was parglysed terror, for she re- 
* mained motionless, and the oo carried away the 
his bridge with them both. Their bodies were found the 
his 


following day. 
Tria . 


gus- By Jury mw Rvussu.—A St. Petersburg 
ina in the United States | telegram is published in the French papers which 
are Tribune predicts | states that the Minister of Justice has resolved that 
from will sell for about a | a special commission shall draw up a measure for the 
being will hardly bring | introduction of the institution of the jury into 
in Russia, the reports expected from 

3 ty be- | countries ing the working of that institution 
fully i by the competent legal authori- 
between Mr. Fish, the Nord comments on this news by mention- 
Hon. Mr. Rose. There ing that trial by jury hes been in operation in Russia 
— athe for the last three years, and that several Paris 

om pry journals recently criticised a verdict given by a 
2 @ re- | at Odessa. 4 1 


EmancrpPaTion In Brazri.—A letter from Buenos 
Ayres gives some partionlars of the emancipation 
movement in Brasil: It is — satisfactory to see 
every day increasing development of public 
spirit in of emancipation. There is now in 
Parliament a bill in discussion, containing several 
dispositions highly and efficaciously conducive to the 
above aim. Besides this three of the provincial as- 
semblies have already granted several sums to be 
annually applied to the freedom of slaves. St. Paulo 
annum for that The 
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* Meis- 
or Sllen ford, which 
1 
932 — child, who was , trembling 
von | Brains and on „ Take heart, 
Belgium. Oount little one, you.” Swinging 
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to « virulent 
a 
that are disarming — 
of| News comes were & man, 
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wich Islands. 
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and a quarter in 1866, and nine in 1868. 
ts to the necessity of abolishing the 
Bengal monopoly in favour of the Bombay excise 
system, on commercial and financial even more than 
on moral grounds.— Friend of India. 
M. NMATrOX.— Apropos of the rumour that the 
Emperor's confidence in M. Nelaton is 1 
, the Figaro tells how the surgeon 
won his reputation at Court. en the Prince 


ears „a consultation of surgeons was held to 
; diagnose 4 certain inflammation of the articulations 
of the thigh. Nelaton said there was an abscess, but 
he was alone in his opinion. This difference was of 
the moment. If there was an abscess, the 
knife rr 


8 


f 


5 
4 


i 
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The was allowed to have his way. The patient was put 
of the under chloroform, and the surgeon took out 
boats. bistoury. The Emperor, who was near the 
been arrived table, walked to the window, clasped his hands, and 
solved not to a nervous tattooing on his knuckles. The 
the knife had reached the neighbourhood of the articula- 
that 2 fears tion with no result, the surgeons opposed in 


opinion to Nelaton began to remind him of what 
ey bad said. The Emperor walked up to him, and 
seized his hand. Pardon, Sire,” said Nelaton, 
removing the hand, there is an abscess”; and with 
one resolute push he buried the knife deeper. A 
discharge took place, and the child was saved. 
Suavery AT THE Carz.—aA bill which was under 
discussion in the Cape Parliament when the last 
mail left, ostensibly for the regulation of the relations 
between masters and servants, bears very much the 
of an attempt to reviveand legalise a system 
of domestic slavery in the colony. other 
provisions, it is proposed to inflict co punish- 
ment, imprisonment with hard labour, semi-starva- 


5 
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very feeble, and his health is, 
Age and anxiety are fast 
telling - he sleeps very little, and the | tion, under the euphonious phrase of “spare diet, 

, and favouring the pay- | business of the State occupies those hours which and solitary confinement, upon peccant servants, 
all debts, both public and | should be devoted to rest. He is now less inclined | whilst the offences of masters were to be condoned 
further resolution favours | for public demonstrations than ever. The Prince | in all cases by a pecuniary fine. It is not to be 
the reduction of the rate of | Imperial is receiving great praise from all for the | wondered at that the proceeding had excited the 
Debt, declaring that the | manner in which he discharges the public duties en- liveliest indignation, even a the European 
system was adopted as a necessity | trusted to him by his father. community, which was only allayed by the assurance 
now ted in the Aw Ionnund at Grivpetwatp.—Madame Wahls- that the measure was designed for the Kaffirs and 
n the detri- schaff, wife of the director of the Dresden Bank, with other natives, and that discretion would be allowed 
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811 
the magistrates in dealing with E ans. The | cantiori and the 1 bells : : ren oer 
spirit which * 4 r of — by French ind tialian pap 2 assert that the — — ner ee. 9 
expression in the declaration of a mem power of the P directly proclai heart 
Legislature that the farmers ought to be allowed to dogma ; thie is quite u — P he —— 1 He no 


shoot down all niggers! It is consolatory to reflect 
that such a barbarous act would never become law 
so long as it fequired the sign manual of the Queen 
to make it operative.— Standard, 


Tae JANA Festrvat.—The Jagganath 
Featival at Serampore closed on the 19th instant 
after a pitiable fashion. The two great cars still 
stand, on the road side, half in the ditch, because 
the people will not pull them back to their places. 
In spite of the numbers hired to pull and to applaud, 
the cars were moved on the first occasion only half 
the usual distance, and there they lie in the mud 
with the idols on them and flags flying. As usual 
the Brahmins applied to the authorities to order the 
people to pull, but of course in vain. The common 
peasantry were heard to reply to the miserable 
creatures who from the car urged them to pull: 
It is all very well, but come and give a hand your- 
selves.”’ e crowd, of whicha rough census was 
taken, was never more than 75,000 at the highest, 
— 8 exceeded 36,000 —a third of what it 


ntendent, 
; —. were ents, — —4 * = of 

ron ketness. 6 spectacle presen oars 
and idols on the Trunk-road outside Hy 4 
may ba regarded as typical of the state of idolatry at 
least in and near the great ci but still 


of India. 
A. Won Sacartricep sy Russtaw Fawatics,— 
There great many small 
bosom of the Orthodox Greek in 
some of which are extremely fanafical in their 


ties—tottering 
defiant, with no enthusiasm and little faith.— Friend 


dogmatical 
cter of that Power is a necessary result of that 
infallibility, I atm surprised that no doubt seems to 
be entertained that the entire will vote 


for these d The Pope hopes to o 8 
Catholic exhibition next February, which is to be in 
temporal respects what the Conncil is in spiritual.” 
Three hundred bishops, many of them Catholic, have 
declined the Pope's invitation to attend the (Eou- 


menical Council. The ramour that the Council was 


to be postponed at the suggestion of the Cardinals is 
denied. 


AMERICAN Ons®RVATIONS oF THE Great SoLaR 
Ectrpsr.—Recent New York papers and letters are 
filled with reports from various quarters of the obser- 
| vations made in various parts of the continent of 
the total eclipse of the sun on the 7th inst. In most 
places it was observed with advantage, the sky bei 
cloudless. In America the eclipse was first visible 
noon, near Sitka, Alaska, and thence the line of to 
obscuration ran south-eastwardly, through 
America, entering the United States about the contre 
of the continent, the south-westerti 


Iowa; thence 
Indiana, crossing the Ohio River near 


thence through West Virginia and North | 
near 


opinions and tendencies. A new sect of this sort | total 


some time ago arose in the heart of Russia, whose 
adherents go by the name of Springers, their 
chief exercises consisting in mystical dances and 
mortifieations. An old and well-to-do peasant has 
himeelf out as the chief prophet of this sect, 

and his fame has far and wide, so that people 
make pilgrimages from great distances to see him. 
One company of such pilgrims, says the Vienna 
News Frei Presse, recently became 80 excited in wit- 
nessing his movements that their ecstasy amounted 
almost to insanity. On their way home they fhrew 
their clothes and began to dance and chastise 
thethselves in the wildest manner, one man declaring 
he was our Saviour, and a woman maintaining that 
she was St. Barbaras. The poor fools were not con- 
tent with severely injuring themselves, they at last 
determined to consummate their services by 
offering up a human victim. An unfortunate woman, 


e sacrifice. She was accordingly 

the. wheel of a , and thie was driven on, 
amidst the wildest excitement, until she died. When 
the company arrived at the nearest village, the 
authorities, of course, interfered, but they have found 
it Aifficult to decide on the measure of punishment 
to be awarded under such very peculiar cireum- 
stan tes. 


Gamatto at Homeurc.—Certainly the demon of 


rougre-et-noir has never held more undisputed sway 


in Homburg than in the present season ; never have | 


the tables groaned under such aload of notes and 
rouleaux. It would seem as if the gamblers, having 
only two more years left in which to complete their 
ruin, were hurrying on with redoubled to that 
desirable consummation, and where a stake of 12,000 
frarics is allowed on a single coup the pace can be 
made very rapid indeed. High play is so common 
that unless you are lucky enough to win or rich 

to lose a hundred thousand francs at least, 
you need not hope to excite either envy or c ommise- 


. to 60 deg. 
niga o the om tre was awe 
near Montreal and on 


perceptible 
been the case. 


sequent evening. 
is said to have 


f these 


th 


Dominican, which 
the multitude. However, the fathers were 


ration. One persevering Muscovite, who has been | had 


punting steadily for six weeks, has actually succeeded 
in getting rid of a million of florins. As yet there 
have been no suicides to record, owing probably to 
the precautionary measures adopted 4 paternal 
Administration. As soon as a gambler is known to 
be utterly cleared out, he at once receives a visit from 
one of M. Blanc's officials, who offers him a small sum 
on condition he will leave the town forthwith ; which 
viatioum, however, for fear of accidents, is only 
handed to him when fairly seated in the train that 
bears him away, to blow out his brains, should he feel 
so inclined, elsewhere. One of the most unpleasant 
facts connected with the gambling is the ardour dis- 
played 7. ladies inthis very unfeminine 
pursuit: night (Aug. 18) out of twenty-five 
persons seated at the roulette table, I counted no 
fewer than fifteen ladies, including an American lady 
with her two daughters! — Letter in Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Tur Covnert at Rome.—A correspondent of the 
Prussian Cross Goztte writes from Rome:—* The 
Syllabus will form the chief subject of deliberation 
for the Council, but the paragraphs which refer to 
the relations of Church and State will be modified and 
increased. The Council will proclaim two dogmas 
—the Infallibility of the Pope, and the Spiritual and 
Corporal Assumption of the Virgin Mary. Some 
days ago the Pope expressed to a foreigner of rank 
his deep regret that neither a schismatic nor a Pro- 
teatant bishop or preacher bad offered to take part 
in the Council. He is said really to have expected 


ng 

happened which altered their determination. 

velocipede rider had undertaken to ride his vehicle 

When the Moabites found that he had 
ty of an accident, 

they inflicted Lynch law upon him, and the mon 

alarmed at this fresh illustration of the pugnecity 0 

their neighbours, ved not to live amongst 

any longer till they should have the protection of a 

high wall round their premises. 


Trraretzs Arrick sy Lions.—Great Henoiwm.— 
Paris resounds with the heroism of José Mendez, a 
Spaniard in the service of M. Lucas, the lion-tamer 
at the Hi M. Lucas, we are told, was 
exhibiting five lions in one cage, a family belonging 
to three generations—an old couple,a young couple, 
and a whelp of these latter. M. Lucas was a daily 
visitor at the cage, and he usually entered it armed 
with a thick stick; but the other day the “ lion- 
king” had no other sceptre than a awitch. The old 
couple, meeting him at the door, crouched as 
usual at their er's feet; but it happened, as he 
was turning to the younger members of the house- 
hold, that he for one moment lost sight of the old 
lioness. No longer awed by the master’s eye, and, 
as it is supposed, mindful of some severe chastisement 
to which she had been subjected some time befo 
me savage creature sprang at M. Lucas’s throat, an 
fastened her fangs on his lower jaw, at the same time 
that her claws tore the arm by which she strove to 
drag the helpless man to the ground. The 


that the Protestant ministers of Germany would be signal of attack being thus given, the lion 
present, and the few Puseyite d of the Anglican on his own side caught M. Lucas by his thigh 
Oburch who are really coming Will not make up for | inflicting fearful woun There was an instant of 
the absence of the German Protestarits. The dogmas | intense horror, agony, and confusion, among the 
of the Infallibility of thé Pope and the | spectators, while M. s attendants stood as if 
of the Virgin are to be with great } spell- resigned to a catastrophe 


solemnity, and then announced by the thunder of 


gazing on, 
which seemed too sure to be over before any mean 


228 thermometer than would have otherwise 


Tun Operatrves or Bunt Aub TH® Mowks.— | Sir 


not tend to allay the wrath of 
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he rushed in at the door of the cage, and 
th the butt-end of a — only be 
und at the liohess’s 
eee The 
body at th li d fi him head] 8 

o lion, and flung ong 

back of He then caught Nr 
body of master I.. 
he levelled pistol, 
at th with a steady 
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the troops. At night the city was illuminated, 


A Hong Kong says that the Chinese 
Government has ref to ratify Mr. B 5 
convention with the United States, * 


few samples of old. The business 


at quite 


and there was a to lo 
barley were 1411. 0 
firm. Malt was dull, on former terms. 


was dull, at barely la 


For the week ended August 21. For the 


Qu. Av. 4 4. 
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COMPARATIVE QUANTITIES AND PRICES OF GRAIK, 


A fair quantity of new English wheat was on sale, b 
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In cate, 
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rices. Beans were inactive, at late rates. For pe “ 


Jauer was limited, at previous quotations, 
te rates. 
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upon the 

hang the 

eo 

Exeter have come opportunely to fill the dail 
column, and furnish texts for comment. But 


: 
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rtil 


ity, bat even Count de Beust 

to write despatches if no reply 

is to be obtained, and the tinent is quite 
wearied out with the aimless diplomatic warfare 
between Vienna and Berlin. There is not a 
speck on the European horizon ; and perhaps if 
summer were tual, wars and rumours of 


wars would be only a tradition. 
The 


glorious sunshine, which fights against 
newspapers and thins the ranks of “ constant 
readers,” is doing its beneficent work in the fields. 
The harvest is gathered under highly 
favourable conditions, and it is discovered that 
the recent rains have on the whole been 
to the orops. day of 


year was selling at 53s. a quarter, 
the quality was described as poor and 
thin. It is now offered at 47s. a quarter, of 
better quality and weight than before.” This 
e fall in prices is not, however, likely 
to continue. If, as is said, the harvest will be 
under an average, the corn-market Will ere long 
register the fact. We may not hope for 
very cheap bread, but the season has been 
so favourable to the pastures and green 
that there is an abundance of food for our 
flocks and herds. We may therefore expect 
cheaper meat, unless the diseases which at pre- 
sent affect our cattle should materia!!y diminish 
the resources of the breeder and the uruzier. 
While the . into the condition and 
— of I —＋ — are being 
prosecuted in prospect of next year’s * tion, 
the result of the Antrim election affords re- 
markable evidence of the power of the landed 
interest in Ulster. By a majority of more than 
three thousand, Sir Shafto Adair, the tenant- 
right champion, was beaten by the landlord's 
nominee. His defeat will probably strengthen 
opinion in Ireland in favour of the emancipa- 
tion of the ocoupiers of the soil from political 
thraldom, by changing the system of land 
tenure, and the adoption of vote by ballot. It 
may be that the Protestants of Ulster will yet 
take sides with the Liberal party, but certainly 
their broad-acred leaders exhibit no change of 
sentiment. 
Prince Arthur, her Majesty's third son, has 


of 


t | honour of being 


been received in North America, where he has 
to reside for some months, with cordial 
trations of loyalty. We hope his pre 
sence in the Dominion may serve to allay the 
bitterness of Canadian politicians, and to cement 
the ties which unite the British North 
into one Confederation. The 


American 
Canadians complain that the mother country 


does not e towards them a generous policy. 
They still look to us for help. Borrowed 
capital is needed for the development of their 
resources, and troops free of cost to defend 
them. The lesson of self-help is slowly learned 
by ourCanadian fellow subjects. Sir John Young, 
the Governor-General, frankly tells them that 
the destinies of the Dominion are in its own hands, 
and that if a change is desired. every step of 
that change shall be so conducted that it may 
be convinced of the friendship of England and 
and may remain for ever a firm ally and attached 
friend to the mother country. But the choice 
of this measure rests entirely with the people 
and statesmen of Canada.” If they desire to 
e the connection it must be in accor- 
ance with the new maxims that now govern 
our Colonial Office, and not with the object of 
reaping advantages at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. 

The Imperial Government of China is proving 
restive, and is di to avoid closer relations 
with foreign nations. Mr. Burlinghame was 
accepted as the representative of the Celestials 
in foreign courts, and in that capacity concluded 
a treaty with the United States, the object of 
which was to establish political and commerci 
relations between the Powers on an equal foot- 
ing. The Pekin Government has now refused 
to ratify that convention, and in various parts of 
the Empire the antipathy to Europeans is being 
shown in hostile demonstrations, which may be 


the occasion of a good deal of trouble. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC PARLIAMENT. 


Ir speaks much for the popularity of the 
British Association that the great towns of the 
kingdom clamour as keenly for the privilege of 
entertaining it as did the Theban cities for the 
the birthplace of Homer. This 
year the lot has fallen to Exeter, a city rich in 
antiquarian associations, and reposing in that 
dignified quietude to which the bustling manu- 
facturing town isa stranger. No better place 
could be found in which to spend a scientific 
holiday during the heats of summer. Exeter 
is the capital ofoneof the most charming of Eng- 
lish counties. With lovely scenery around them, 
special geological attractions in the neighbour- 
hood, and a royal dockyard within easy distance, 
it is not surprising that the peripatetic philo- 

hers of Great Britain have been somewhat 
relaxing the rigour of scientific research, and 
that the excursion to Plymouth was as promi 
nent and acceptablea feature of their programme 
as the inaugural address of Professor Stokes, 
or the daily proceedings of the “sections.” 

The range of topics discussed at Exeter was 
an unusually wide one. The past year has been 
more memorable for discoveries in the uniyerse 
around us than for the additions made to soi: 
entific knowledge in connection with our own 
globe, and the interesting and marvellous re- 


pects. | sults of astronomical research was the main 


substance of Professor Stokes's opening dis- 
course. But there was no lack of more mun- 
dane and practical subjects for consideration. 
Mr. Glaisher was present to report the pro- 
gress of his observations in the atmosphere 
above us by means of the captive balloon, and 
other philosophers told of their investigations 
in the bowels of the earth and the depths 
of the ocean. A Russian savant, M. de 
Tchikatchef, threw new light upon the 
vast regions of Central Asia, and once for 
all disposed of the bugbear of Russian aggression 
upon our Eastern Empire, which he pronounces 
to be a physical impossibility. The President 
showed how the closest researches of the 
chymist in relation to dyeing substances may 
tend to revolutionise the industry of nations; 
and a working man explained a simple 
mechanical invention which will greatly augment 
the motive power of steam. The condition and 
rospects of agricultural labourers gave rise to 
requent and animated debates in one section ; 
the difficulties of the educational problem were 
stated rather than solved in another. While 
some members were ready to expatiate on the 
value of sewage as a manure, the practicability 
of spanning witha cast-iron tube the depths of the 
English Channel, the advantages of an inter- 
national coinage, and the incidence of taxation; 
others threw fresh light upon the physical 
aspect of our globe in the remote past, the 
condition of the human race in pre-historic 
times, tested Mr. Darwin's theory of natural 
selection by the aid of newly-discovered pheno- 
mena, discussed, without any satisfactory results, 
the origin of species, or stated their speculative 


conclusions founded on the contents of bone- 
caves and fossil remains. 
_ But the present year will ever be memorable 
in the annals of science for the discoveries which 
have been made relative to the composition and 
movements of the heavenly bodies. The 
spectrum analysis had already made us 
acquainted with some of the ingredients of the 
sun and the stars ; the solar eclipse of last year 
cleared up further mysteries relative to the 
phenomena of the orb of day. The jets of light 
observable on the edge of the sun — total 
eclipses, and known as “ Bailey's beads,” are 
now ascertained to be an atmosphere of burn- 
ing hydrogen, myriads of miles in extent. The 
ingenuity of Mr. Lockyer, Mr. Huggins, and 
. Jannsen has reached the same conclusions 
by independent research. The stars are com- 
posed of similar materials to our sun, and 
enveloped in a like atmosphere of combustible 
gas. The “fixed” stars, far from being sta- 
tionary, are, as it were, wandering through 
space, as may also be our own solar system; 
and it is now conclusively established that the 
nearest of these immense globes is receding 
from us at the rate of about twenty-nine miles a 
second. Such discoveries, the very poetry of 
science, could only have been made in an 
advanced stage of human knowledge. Astro- 
nomy alone was unequal to such a mighty task, 
but mathematics, as in the hecies of Adams 
and Le Verrier, have lig ted the way, and 
optics and chemistry have supplied the instra- 
ments of observation or ysis. If we 


reial | hope that the great problem of the system of 


the world may be on the point of being 
unravelled,” we shall owe it to the inter-depen- 
dence of the sciences, and the help they are now 
able to afford to each other. 

A devout and reverent inquirer in the field 
of scientific truth like Professor Stokes, could 
hardly recount such wondrous discoveries with- 
out some reference to“ the insoluble.” What- 
ever light may be thrown upon the material 
phenomena around us, the limits of our in- 
quiries are sharply defined. In the various 
processes of crystallisation, of precipitation, and 
so forth, which we witness in dead matter,” said 
the President in his opening address, I can- 
not see the faintest shadow of an approach to 
the formation of an organic structare, still less 
to the wonderful series of changes which are 
concerned in the growth and perpetuation of 
even the lowliest plant.” That mysterious 
something which we call life is now, as ever, a 
whet mystery, and the vastness of our 

nowledge only seems to widen the gulf be- 
tween matter and mind. Far as wecan go, 
we must yet take much upon trust, and the 
further we advance the more inevitable does it 
seem that we must take refuge in the belief of 
an intelligent First Cause. Truth.“ as Pro- 
fessor Stokes says, must be self-consistent,” 
and should be pursued with regard to ible 
consequences, and with firm faith in the ulti- 
mate result. But theories built upon isolated 
facts are not to be accepted as scientific truths. 
The right spirit and method of inquiry in this 
wide border land of knowledge, were admirabl 
described by the President of the Britis 
Association. Let us, he said, in closing 
his discourse, frame hypotheses if we will; 
most useful are they when kept in their proper 
place, as stimulating inquiry. Let us seek to 
confront them with observation and experiment, 
thereby confirming or upsetting them as the 
result may prove ; but let us beware of placin 
them prematurely in the rank of ascertain 
truths, and building further conclusions 
on them as if they were. When from 
the phenomena of life we pass on to 
those of mind, we enter a region still 
more profoundly mysterious. We can | 
imagine that we may here be dealing wit 
phenomena altogether transcending those of 
mere life, in some such way as those of life 
transcend, as I endeavoured to infer, those of 
chymistry and molecular attraction, or as the 
laws of chymical affinity in their turn transcend 
those of mere mechanics. Science can be ex- 
ted to do but little to aid us here, since the 
instrument of research is itself the object of 
investigation. It can but enlighten us as to the 
depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look to 
a higher aid for that which most nearly con- 
cerns our well-being.” 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN. 


Tue meeting of the British Association at 
Exeter this year has been distinguished by a 
courageous speech from Miss Becker upon the 
education of women. Mr. Tuckwell, a clergy- 
man, had read a paper upon the method of 
teaching physical science, in which he enlarged 
upon the subjects to be taught; the time to be 
spent upon them, the books and apparatus 
that are n , and the mode of obtaining 


qualified teachers. The lecturer ranged over a 
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wide eid of mechanics, chemistry, and 
physiology concluding his address by asserting 
the teaching of science left no dunces in the 
school, and made school-work pleasant. 
We judge that this address was characterised 
aintance with the subject, 
and by that enthusiasm which a to be 
almost i le from scientific study, but it 
did not satisfy one person who heard it. This 
was Miss Becker, who opened the discussion 
upon it by expressing the pain that had been 
oocasioned to her by the omission from the 
peper of all reference to the education of girls. 
be — proceeded to vindicate the importance 
not only of female education, but, as dis- 
tinguished from that, of female teaching. She 
was, for the occasion, an admirable representa- 
tive of her sex. She was quick, she was witty, 
she was thoroughly in earnest, and she carried 
all the gentlemen with her. And, as though 
to vindicate her sex from a particular aspersion, 
she finished all that she to say in less than 
the allotted space of ten minutes, and therefore 
received a high compliment from the President. 
What she said was not original, but it was 
good. Her best utterance, in our judgment, 
was that, while the power of teaching was a 
natural gift, and was possessed in the test 
degree by women, the nation should take more 
advantage of it than it does. 

Women are better teachers than men. They 
— better than men in many 2 — 2 
they are especially superior to them in 
K. ing. * py 35 
opinion. it received a good support 
at the British Association. With some qualifi- 
cations, we have no doubt of its truth. Women 

, a8 a rule, three prime requisites of a 
successful teacher. They are clear-headed, they 
are patient, they are gentle. We doubt also 
whether they have not better memories than 
men, and certainly, as seems to be generally 
agreed, they acquire languages with greater 
facility than most men acquire them. They 
would probably, with sufficient encouragement 
and opportunity, make better students of 
science than the other sex, and, indeed, for 
acquaintance with many sciences they have 
already taken high rauk. They have, in fact, 
qualifications for a much higher order of 
teaching than has hitherto been expected from 
them or allowed to them. This is what Miss 
Becker means and this, also, is what we mean. 

That women can teach is no new discovery, 
for all men owe to them the best teaching, in one 
respect, that they have ever received, but what 
has not been sufficiently thought of is the fact 
that they are better qualified than men to con- 
duct students through the higher courses of 
learning. Naturally better qualified, that is to 
say, but not, at present, actually. For they 
have neither been educated so that they may 
oocupy high educational posts, nor have they 
trained themselves for occupying them. It has 
not been expected, and therefore it has not been 
done. When it is expected it probably will be 
done. And then will follow what we are all be- 
ginning to expect, namely, the entrance of 
women into the other professions. What she 
can learn she = teach ; * ~ can ag she 
can practise. ot largely, perhaps, but ve 
— ow she will soon occupy important — 
tions in medicine and surgery. Possibly the 
practice of law may follow, and the finer wit of 
woman be used to detect the numberleas flaws 
which the coarser intellects of men have left in 
their parliamentary and judicial work. The 
rule must hold in this as in everything. 
Woman must be allowed to occupy. without 
ob pone every position which she can prove 
er capability of eye tbe 
Bad, probably, in some, but good in many re- 
spects, will be the day that sees the sphere of 
women's occupation somewhat enlarged. We 
don’t think that it will turn out, as a matter of 
fact, that many women will seek other work 
than that which now so naturally falls to their 
hands, but some, and for a long peried, an in- 
creasing proportion, undoubtedly will. Their 
rincipal employment now is to sew. Sew! 
or what numberless hours they do sew! How 
some of them must hate it! What unut- 
terable weariness it must be to stitch and stitch 
hour after hour, with no possibility of the work 
occupying the thoughts or, in the smallest de- 
gree, absorbing feeling. Some like it, no doubt ; 
the majority do, but to others the 
slavery of the needle must be utterly detestable. 
And these are the most active-minded, who 
want work into which they can put thought, 
and through which they can find vent for sup- 
pressed feeling. Give such women—they may 
possibly be — teaching. 
or medical practice, and they may be saved from 
torment, as well as, ibly, from destraction. 
Undoubtedly the highest capability of woman 
is not of the same order as that of man. 
Happily not, or the world would be much worse 
than it is. But as there are lonely women, as 
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there are masculine women, as there are women 
capable of doing work that is not now given to 
them, by all means let them be provided for 
and their necessities met. Man, in the long 
run, will be the gainer. There will still be 

lenty of girls for wives, and mothers will not 
ose their maternal nature. Nothing that we 
can do will alter the characteristics of the sex, 
and nothing will ever rob it of its special 
charms. Women, ambitious though some are, will 
still be generally dependent, and, with wisdom, 
prize her dependency more than others their 
independence. But what freedom she wishes 
should be given to her. Our judgment is that 
not many will choose to be freer than they are. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 


So far as the construction and maintenance 
of railways are concerned private enterprise 
seems to be on its trial. The numerous vital 
mistakes committed by some of the English 
railway companies, and the shameful manner 
in which they have so repeatedly disregarded 
the interests of the public, have more than once 
led to the energetic expression of a desire that 
the various English railways, like the electric 
telegraphs, should be brought under the direct 
control of the State. The objections to this 
have, however, been so numerous and weighty, 

the idea has never the least 
chance of being practically carried into effect. 
The revolution eeemed too stupendous 
even to be contemplated. Moreover, there 
was the fear that it would tend to increase 
the system of centralisation, to which the 
English, true to their Saxon instinote, have such 
an instinctive aversion. Yet indications exist 
that the transference of the English railways 
from the hands of the companies to those of the 
State, is, however improbable, certainly not 
wholly impossible. 

In Australia, circumstances have led to 
some of the local Governments possessing a 
direct control over most of the Antipo. 
dean railways, several of which have been 
formed at the cost of the colonies, and in India 
the example is about to be repeated on a most 
comprehensive scale. In that country, as in 
this, the cost of railway construction has 
enormously exceeded the original estimates. 
W hether the primary calculations of the engineers 
employed by the companies were defective, or 
whether there has been gross mismanagdément 
and jobbery, has not been clearly explained, 
but it is certain that the expenses incurred in 
connection with the formation of existing 
Indian lines have been out of all reasonable 
proportion, a circumstance which, as shown by 
the history of more than one English railway, 
can scarcely fail to exercise a most prejudical 
effect upon the interests of both the share- 
holders and the public. In India anything 
which tends to retard railway progress proves 
also the means of effecting an almost irrepar- 
able amount of mischief, so far as the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of India and 
England are concerned. Although there are 
some who maintain that railroads are uaneces- 
sary in India, and that, if constructed, the 
can be maiatained only at an enormous loas, it 
is generally agreed that anless something be 
done, and that speedily too, in the direction of 
improved railway facilities, the development of 
native industrial resources must be indefi- 
nitely retarded, and an increased and cheaper 
supply of cotton, now proving a matter of such 
urgency in this country, be rendered more 
dificult than it would otherwise be. To 
this fact we must attribute the recent deter- 
mination of the Government to take upon itself 
the responsibility of forming the leading rail - 
ways which have yet to be constructed in India. 
They appear to consider, and rightly so, that 
the industrial interests of the Indian Empire 
must not be allowed to become imperilled by 
the mismanagement of individuals. The 
interest- of the many must be respected in pre- 
ference to those of the few. Under the existing 
ayetem of private enterprise, the average cost per 
mile ofthe Indian railways has been 17,000/., but 
the Government calculate that the cost of the 
same works executed under their direction would 
not exceed 12,000/. This economy of construction, 
combined with efficient supervision, would 
enable a 332 length of line to be con- 
structed at less cost, a matter of some moment, 
seeing that out of the 15,000 miles of railway 
13 9,000 have yet to be commenced. 


the substitution of Government enterprise 
for that of individuals, it is anticipated that the 
system of railway extension may be prosecuted 
in such a regular and moderate manner, that 
within a period of thirty years all the great re- 
quirements of India might be eatisfactorily met, 
“without either extraordinary taxation, tocon- 
venient pressure on the public revenues, or 
objectionable increase of the liabilities of the 


State.” The of the new experiment 
cannot fail * marked with le 
attention here. In this 14 has long 
existed an objection to the State taking upon 
coe permed Tgp 
private ivi among 
these the labour of constructing rail has, 
until recently, been included. Indeed, some 
twenty years ago, when railways were first in- 
troduced into India, Lord Dalhousie expressed 
his opinion in favour of their formation being 
entrusted to public companies rather than to the 
State, bat that opinion is no longer shared 
by the majority of those acquainted ' 
the present condition of the Indian lines. 
Railways have become a State necessity, and 
therefore should come under the direct control 
of the State. Such is the dootrine which is now 
being practically enforced in Indie and Aus- 
tralia. If successful in those countries, how 
long will it be before it finds advocates in this, 
where the numerous glaring abuses and 
monstrous anomalies which everywhere pervade 
our railway system, seem to have made people 
utterly despair of beholding any effectual re- 
form, unless preceded by the overthrow of the 
igantic monopolies which ought never to have 
— allowed to spring into existence? 


ELECTION INTELLIGEN GE. 
Aram. — The Antrim election has resulted in the 
returo of the Conservative candidate, Captain - 
mour, by an enormous majority. The figures at 


bam Genoa” en abe 6,688 

n * 0 

Sir Shafto Adair 2,294 
Majority for Captain Seymour 3,294 


The proceedings at the declaration of the on 
Saturday are described as most disgraceful. 
songs were sung by the ringleaders of the roughs, 
and Protestant Boys" and The Boyne Water” 
were played on fifes, and a lodge drum was 
brought into court, the crowd cheering most voci- 
ferously. Sir Shafto Adair, while reci the 
courteous expressions used towards himself by Oaptain 
Seymour, attributed the result of this election to an 
abuse of territoriul influence which he believed to be 
absolutely without parallel. The Conservative 
journals are loud in theirexultations over the triumph 
of Captain Seymour. The last time there was a con- 
test in the county was in 1857, and then the Liberal 
candidate polled 1,632 votes. 
Oarruness-sutugs.—The nominationfor Caithness- 
shire took place on Monday at Wick. The candidates 
were Mr. ill and Sir J. G. Sinclair, both Liberals. 
The show of hands was in favour of Sir J. G. Sinclair. 
Trpesrany.—The Limerick, Olare, and Ti 
Farmers’ Club has selected Mr. Isaac Butt as a oan- 
didate for Tipperary, in the room of Mr. Moore, 
deceased. Amongst the other candidates named are 
Mr. R. Bagwell, Mr. B. Osborne, Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
3 the Nation), Mr. Collett, and Mr. H. D. Stafford 
‘Brien. Mr. Peter Gill, who advocates extreme 
“nstional"’ views, has signified his intention of 
again contesting the county. His address is issued 
from Nenagh Gaol, where he is a prisoner for debt. 


MPS AND THEIR VONSI'LTUENTS. 


On Monday night the members for Sunderland, 
Mr. John Candlish and Mr. G. T. Gourlay, addressed 
a crowded meeting of the electors in the Theatre » 
Royal of that town, to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings during the past session. The occasion was 


Y | aleo embraced to present Mr. Candlish with an in- 


teresting souvenir of the late election. Mr. Candlish 
was then returned free of expense to himeelf, and 
after the accounts were paid, it was found there was 
a aurplus on hand, and this was Applied to the pro- 
viding of a handsomely-bound volume, on which the 
names of the subscribers to the election fund, and of 
those who rendered services during the election were 
inscribed. Tne presentation of the book was the 
rincipal feature of the ings on Monday night. 
The eatre was crowded in every part, and both 
members had an enthusiastic i After Mr. 
Gourlay had addressed the meeting upon the +r of 
the session, the Mayor (Alderman Thompson), in the 
name of the subscribera, made the presentation. Mr. 
Candlish, in acvepting the yift, spoke at some length. 
He reviewed the measures of last session, and said 
that they showed the wisdom and common sense of 
the House of Commons. He slightly touched on the 
Abyssinian expenditure; and said Mr. Guechen’s bill 
nbulished the rate-paying qualification, He then 
went into the questions for the future, and asserted 
that freedom of burials, bullot, separation of Church 
and State, and similar measures would be speedily 
carried. The Irish land and education questions were 
difficult to deal with ; and he declined to 5 
golf upon them. Resolutions recognising the 
of the members were carried. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, the Liberal member for 
Denbighshire, addressed his constituents at Wrex- 
ham on Monday night. The most important topics 
to which the honourable gentleman adverted were 
the Welsh Church question and the ballot. The 
former he thinks will not be settled just at present, 
as the public mind, suffering from languor follow- 
ing the excitement on the Irish Church question, 
is not in the mood for grappling with it. He be- 
lieves that the best course would be to refer the 

uestion to a Royal Commission, so as to make public 


the facts — 2998 it. As for the ballot, Mr, 
Morgan regurds that system of voting as essential tothe 
due protection of electors from ordism in Wales, 
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—— = | , A Bente ut — Alderman Dakin thought the defendant 
1 ats und Police. — 1 — — 
cut omg, m Been Bros, 18 DD 5 


Tun Hasrrvat Ormats Act was brought into 
for the first time in the metropolis on 

hursday at the Thames Polioe-oourt. John Lehay, 
a labourer, described as having no home, who is lame, 
and uses a crutch, was charged with a violent assault 
foreign woman with six children | upon a policeman in Shadwell, and twelve convictions 
ascertained the trath of a story | for assault, riots, and other disorderly conduct were 
: told, and had taken measures to send her ea. ainst him. Mr. Paget said he would state 
er home in Germany. the information of the prisoner, and all who heard 
Tue Vaccwation Act.—At Bow-street on Mon- him, how the hands of the magistrates had been 
day, Roderick Gordon McLeod, of 38, Little Queen- | recently strengthened for the more adequate punish- 
street, Holborn, was satmmoned for refasing to obey | ment 7 who assaulted the police. The 12th 
0 s order directing him to have his child | clause of the Habitual Oriminals Act, 1869, which 
vaccinated. Mr. Yardley, official prosecutor to the | became law a fortnight ago, gave a magistrate power, 
St. Giles’s Board of Guardians, said that the de- where any person is convicted of an assault on a 
fendant objected to comply with the order from a constable or officer in the execution of his duty, 
belief that vaccination was at all times to inflict a fine not exceeding 20/., or, in the discre- 

to the child, and he asked Mr. Flowers to tion of the court, imprisonment for any term not 
the full penalty, as the defendant persisted in exceeding six months, with or without hard labour. 
acting in defiance of the law. Mr. Flowers said that] He thought this was a case in Which he ought to 
perhaps the defendant's conduct was unwise, but it | exercise the discretion vested in him by the new law. 
was obvious he did not disobey the Act through | The prisoner was an inoorrigible criminal, and had 
. t because he believed vaccination was | been often convicted of brutal assaults on the police 
and others, and light punishments were of no use. 
He sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour.—On Saturday the Act was put 
into force by a me i police-magistrate— 
this time upon a constable. The offender was Police- 
man Keeley, 102 D, who, having endeavoured to 
cheat a cabman of his fare, was remonstrated with 


The 
both Kingsbot 
was 


“had been drinking.” As 
he had been transferred from another 
division for a similar o the sitting magi 

sentenced him to three mon 
was 


N be evidence bearing ä assistant judge at he Middlesex Sessions, on 
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ut th stated counsel, and the | Monday, explained to the d jury the more im- 
EE to Monday, the 3 Ist. Hatoher oh 1 of the Habitual Criminals Act, 
was discharged. which he seemed to now results. 

Passena Fund ron Storrme Ramwar | The fact that the burden of proof is changed from 
Tum. Wakefield magisttates on Monday | the prosecutor to the defendant in the case of a per- 
on a nice point of law, and one son previously convicted, or of a dealer in receipt of 
f considerable interest to stolen , will, Mr. Serjeant Cox believes, 

greatly strengthen the hands of the police. 
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Crimes und Casualties. 


— — 


On Sunday, the Rev. Peter Grant, a Roman Ca- 
tholic ol an stationed at Dundee, committed 
suicide. 6 was suffering from disease of the 
brain, brought on by intense devotion to his studies ; 
and this has resulted in hie suicide. The Dundee 
ear Kirkgate, | Advertiser, which records his death, speaks of him 
rattling across the | with great respect, and adds that during two years 
t at all events quite a oe 800 converts for his church in 

undee. 


On Thursday evening a arose on board a 
Norwegian vessel at Cardiff between a seaman named 
Ohlsen and the steward, a negro named Byron. A 
scuffie ensued, in which the cook got knocked down, 
and, while on the floor, he says he was stabbed in the 
arm. O who, he all stabbed him, dropped 


the an ste at once picked it up and 
lunged it into the 


seaman’s heart, 8 mos 
taneous death. The was on Monday 


taken before the magistrate and remanded. He says 
he committed the act to defend himself, his opinion 
being that the crew intended to kill ; bat the 
other seamen a different account of the affair, 
. — ce of any end state that out himself with the knife after 
any reason not involving urgent no het diasal a 
, such as fire, violence, or sudden illness. A mysterious murder has been committed in Liver- 
Assavitixc an Eprron.—At the Guildhall on Pool. A widow, who lived in a house with her 
Monday, Mr. William Eyre, a director of the News- | mother, two sons, and a daughter, about half-past 
paper Newsagents’ Publishing Company, was sum- | two o'clock on Saturday morning passed h 
moned for assaulting Mr. Charles Clinton Hoey, the bedroom occupied by her mother, whom she 
r. 


editor propri Universal awakened and told she was going into the kitchen 
- — 7 — 1 for a drink of water. Nothing (. was heard till 


five o'clock, when the woman was found dead in the 
kitchen with her throat cut. A knife covered with 


blood was lying at a distance from the deceased, and 
ursda Ww utting up a placard , 
in front "(the branch eatablishtvent, relating to the | not only was her throat cut, but a piece of the wind- 
case of the Polish nun, Barbara Ubric, and be pipe was cat out. The house surgeon of the 
objected to his doing so, unless he had the authority | Southern Dispensary, who was called in when the 
of the company, in which case Mr. Hoey said he | discovery was made, was examined at the inquest 
should remove the printing and publishing of the | yesterday, and he stated that in his opinion the de- 
Universal News from them. The defendant per- oeased had not been the cause of herown death. A 
sisted in putting up the „and he (Mr. Hoey) verdict of * Wilful murder against some person or 
pulled it down, and told him ‘that it he put it up | Persons unknown” was returned by the jury. 
twenty times he would tear it down. The defendant Shortly after midnight on Saturday, asa young 
put another placard up, and he tore it down, woman named Eliza Raven was standing with her 
en the defendant struck him à violent | sister near the door of their house in Ripley-street, 
blow in the face, bla both his eyes. In reply |New Kent-road, a young man nam liam 
to Mr. Alderman Dakin, Mr. Hoey admitted that he | Roundtree fired a pistol at the former, exclaimin 
had no authority from the company to pull down | at the same time, Take that! and ran away, bu 
the placards, but that, as the defendant had no | was pursued and given into custody. The young 
*! authority to put them up, and they were not only | woman, when the pistol was fired, placed her righ 
offensive but injurious to him, he resisted the en- arm across her breast, and so probably saved her 
croachment on his rights until a legal decision on | life, for her arm ie in a badly lacerated condition, 
established in that town. | the 2 given. For the defence it vas and a quantity of powder lodged in her throat. 
the necessity for a more com- | contended that the provocation was sufficient to | Her sister's face was also injured. Roundtree has 
of national education, but was“ con- justify the defendant in what he had done. The | lived near them for some years, and it is supposed 
vinoed that any scheme based upon the 8 of | defendant was putting up a bill in one of his own he was jealous of a young man whom the elder 
rate-sa schools would be found | shop windows, when the complainant came and tore | sister had just left, Before the magistrates on 
ble,” it believed that, with certain it down, pushed him against the shutters, and tried | Monday the prisoner did not deny firing the pistol, 
modifications, the present denomina- to hustle him away from the shop altogether, and | but said there was no bullet in it. He was com- 
tional system would best meet the necessity. then the defendant struck Mr. Hoey, but not’ mitted for trial. 
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0 expected to dispense these gifts to others. The lives of| James Stuart, M. A., discusses three points. He 
Titer Ature. happy people in happy homes are generally divided into | defines what it is those wish to teach, who wish 
two parts. A part of the day is given to the visiting of to teach Science to Women, and he explains the 

6 certain institutions or of poor le. n, 

when that is done they retarn to a very diferent world, reasons and the methods of the proposed educa- 
“ WOMAN”* and the spirit of conservatism and exclusion triumphs tion. The Essay on some Historical Aspects of 
* 8 when they enter their own park gates and cross their Family Life, by Charles H. P M.A., 
The publication of these essays will awaken | delicious lawns into their comfortable houses. I think | covers much ground, and is perhaps the most 
attention and soften prejudice. This handsome | means might be found where there is will to break ehaustive of the series. The property Dis- 


and well-written volume will lead many to give 
to the subject of woman’s work and woman's 
culture that consideration which it deserves; 
and it will allay the fears and win the suffrages 
of those who have been alarmed or disgusted at 
the opinions and conduct of unwise or ignorant 
advocates. Some allowance must be made for 
the unconscious selfishness of those who have 
been more than happy in their various relation- 
ships, and for their hesitation in receiving the 
startling statements which have been made 
respecting the wrongs and rights of woman. 
Those of us, for instance, who have long wor- 
shipped a sainted mother, and have never made 
any difference between our children, male or 
female, read with something like incredulit 
this statement in the last number of the English- 
woman's Review: — We have ourselves seen a 
“‘ resolute-looking boy, scarcely four years of 
“age, positively refuse to put his hat on the 
game table with his mother’s bonnet, because, 
“the infant stammered out, ‘he was a man, she 
, ‘ was only a 2 " This — is taken 
rom a review o y's “ History of European 
‘* Morals,” and the writer — to dilate on 
the difference of the early training of girls and 
boys, and bewails the hopeless inferiority which 
must have been felt by the elder sisters of this 
lusus natura. “Taught from earliest infancy 
“ that inferiority is inevitable, and therefore no 
“disgrace, and finding practically that ignor- 
“ance is their lot, how can creatures — 80 
“ false a beginning ever gain courage enough to 
“make a serious effort to take their proper 
„position; and even if by some miracle a girl 
“in such a family as that in which the infant 
“prodigy was reared should be inclined to 
“improve her mind, what assistance or en- 
“ couragement would she be likely to obtain? 
6. . How can beings, ‘ whose whole lives,’ 
“as Mr. Lecky justly observes, ‘are usually 
“spent in yielding to the will and consulting 
fe pleasure of another,’ find time for study. 
“Women are as poor in leisure as study.” 

We cannot believe that these things are so.” 


And most, if not all, of our readers, feel with 
Tennyson— 
“ The woman's cause is man’s. They rise or sink 
Together. Dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free; 
If she be small, slight-natared, miserable 
How shall men growP ... Let her be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood ; 
For woman is not unde: man, 
Bat diverse. Could we e ber as the man, 


Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
More as the double-natured poet, each; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


In the introductory essay we have the same 
pen which wrote the “ Life of John Grey, of 
* Dilston,” and Mrs. Butler pleads with power 
the right of woman to the best and highest 
methods of education. Trying to awaken our 
attention and sympathy, the authoress says: 


“Let me be permi 

* — — ter a ae this 
toiling, praying, and arguing for is 

cause 7 the happiest ladies in the land. The 

are among those who might, if God had permitted suc 
a hardening of the heart, have rested content, and more 
than content, with the sunshine which has fallen on 
their path. But it is precisely this abundance of bless- 
ings bestowed on them which urges them to care for 
the less happy, and which becomes a — hardly to 
be borne in the presence of the unloved, unapplied 
existence of some oth and the solemn awakened 
energy of demand for a place in God's order of society 
which is now arising from thousands of homeless 
women. He that will save his life shall lose 
it,’ and those who at all costs to others are determined 
to reserve to themselves in the midst of a whose 
hearts are already failing them for fear, and in a time of 
perplexity and distress, the too often selfish comforts and 
— —— enjoyments of home and family life are not 
unlikely to lose the very blessings which they are 
hugging or carelessly enjoying. think I see that a 
great enlargement of hearts, and a free opening out and 
iving forth of the influences of homes as reservoirs of 
— for the common 71 would ultimately result 
in the restored security of all the best elements in our 
present ideal of home. The French speak of a selfish- 
ness d deux. I am sure that the prevailing character of 
many homes is only that of a selfishness of five or ten, 
as the case may be. I do not deny that much good is 
done and sacrifices are made. I believe there are few 
persons not absorbed in money-getting or frivolity who 
do not do good after their power; but with this there is 
often a conservatism of family comfort and life and 
warmth which approaches near to selfishness. We are 
stewards of the manifold gifts of God, and stewards are 


* Woman's Work and Woman's Culture; a Series 
1 Edited by Josephine E. Butler. Macmillan 


* 


itted to remind the public, if it |' 


down in a measure such a separation, and to give forth 
more freely of the strength, and comfort, and sweetness 
of family life to the homeless, and solitary, and sinful. 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in her essay on 
“The Final Cause of Woman,” adopts a 
different strain, and discusses the generic types 
of feminine character. The first order of types 
or conceptions of female character are conceived 
to be those which are based on the theory that 
the final cause of the existence of women is-the 
service she can render to man. They are de- 
scribed as the types of woman, considered as an 
adjective. The second order comprehends those 
conceptions which are based on the theory that 
woman was created for some proper end to 
herself, and are called the types of woman, 
considered as a noun. In the first order we find 
woman in her physical, her domestic, and her 
social capacity, or woman as man’s wife and 
mother, woman as man’s housekeeper, and 
woman as man’s companion, plaything, or idol. 
In the second order we find the two types of the 
woman who makes her own happiness her end, 
and the woman who seeks after virtue and re- 


ligion. Speaking of the first order, we read :— 


patron saint 
exem ? Nay, but 
24 


in my humble judgment 
can be truly ho te oak 


14 only domestic. No woman 

— and grinding, adorn her 
rooms, nay, even design her table, without being a great 
deal de a 4 — 4 maid, and a 


ing three or a dozen servants into 


attain. The right 
denounce schemes 
ordain that women 


4 
4 
. 
= 


£3 

1 
“8 
i] 
12 
i 
: 
ses 

F 
ie: 


hy 
15 
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Turning from theories of woman as an 
adjective to those which proceed on the ground 
that she is a nown, and that the first end of 
her being must be an end proper to herself, 
Miss Cobbe asks— 


“Ts that basis a truerone? Shall we be told that 
it is much more beautiful, more elevated, more Christian, 
to contemplate life as only a service for others, and not 
a trust for ourselves? There is abundance of senti- 
mental talk of this kind always to be heard where women 
are concerned; but is there reason or religion in it ? 
Let us consider a little what we mean by our words. 
Tennyson beautifully expresses the triumph of Faith in 
trusting 


; That not a moth with vain desire, 


Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's use.“ 
A good man’s ion, then, of even a moth’s exis- 
411 8 The old 


ical to suppose that 
called into 
— | to the end that John 
e comfort of a wife; nay, even 
or Ri should owe their birth to her as 
their mother. Believing that the same woman, a mil- 
lion hence, will be a glorious spirit before the 
throne of God, filled with unatterable love, and light, 
and joy, we cannot satisfactorily trace the begiuniug of 
that eternal and seraphic existence to Mr. Smith's 
want of a wife for a score of years here upon earth; or 
to the necessity Mr. Jones was under, to find somebody 
to cook his food and repair his clothes. If these ideas 
be absurd, then it follows that we are not arrogating 
too much in seeking elsewhere than in the interests of 
man the ultimate raison d’étre of woman.” 


Miss Sophia Jex-Blake advocates the admission 
of women to the practice of Medicine, and pre- 
faces her essay with this quotation from Aurora 
Leigh,— 

„% The universe shall henceforth speak for you 

And witness, she who did this thing, was born 


being by the Almight 
2 1 should neo 


To do it; claims her licence in her work. 
And so with more works. cures the plague, 
Tho’ twice a woman, shall be called a leech.’ 


. opinion, 


abilities of a Married Woman, and other 


effects of marriage, is treated by Herbert N. 
Mozelly, Esq., and he states,— . 


„The — 4 then with regard to the law as it at 
present exists in England, is, that, on the one hand, by 
enabling the husband to possess himself of the whole of 
his wife’s property, witiout any a at all corre- 
sponding to the property so gai it out peculiar 
temptations to scheming und unprincipled men to secure 
the affections of ladies wiih large fortunes; that by sub- 
poms the earnings of « wife to » husband's 9 
it enables idle and dissolute husbands to plunder 
wives at pleasure; that, on the other band, it is ini- 
quitous to make a husband liable for all his wife’s debts 
contracted before marriage, or for wrongs one inte, 
her whether before or after marriage. The law, in 
operates with excessive cuprice, though in 2 tho 
husband 


injustice is most usually on the side of 


against the wife.” 

The other essay ists touch the topics, of Female 
Suffrage, the Kducation of Girls, and the Social 
Position of Women in the present age, and each 
of their papers will be vend with interest. Once 
and again, we have been inclined to think that 
we have hardly received justice at the hands 
of the various advocates of woman's ta. 
We — 4 like to have been eredited the 
f t 


“ The man who bears an honourable mind, 
Will scorn to treat a woman lawlessly. 


“THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.” * 


There has been no lack of London Guide- 
books, and we have followed so many a cicerone 
in our visits to remarkable places in the metro- 
polis, that we had 17 to flatter ourselves 
with the completeness of our acquaintance with 
ite curiosities. It would seem, however, that 
there are yet buried treasures of hi „ and 
that there is not one of us, after all our re- 
searches and pilgri who can be said 
either to have known or to have seen our city. 
For instance, Messrs. William Beok and Frede- 


n | rick Ball take us to St. Martin’s-le-Grand,” 
th | and, stopping 
ost 


at the north-east corner of the 
General Office, they point out the Queen’s 


Hotel, nearly opposite, with a 2 on ita 
front of a bull endian in an open mouth. This 


device was formerly the sign of an inn, and 


th the sign is a motto, “ Milon the 
“ Crotonian slew an ox with his fist, and eat it 


“up at a single meal.” over, 
thoroughfare 


passing down the narrow on its 
northern side, 122 as Bull and Mouth- 
street, we enter t some carriage gates at 
the back of the neil dad find ourselves in a 
large yard, occupied by railway carriers, and 
surrounded with sheds for the storage of 
goods. This busy and crowded scene is 
site of the old Bull and Mouth, or City, 
London Meeting. In 1654 it was taken by 


. 


some of the early in the Society of 
Friends, who had found that “a great and 
“ effectual door” was opened for their mini 


over 


let or used for other A meeting was 
regularly held here Ge dite is the street ad- 
joining, when the magistrates had 28 
its doors), until the building itself was destroy 
in the Great Fire of 1666. On its being re- 
built it was held by the Friends until the year 
1740, and was afterwards used as a carriers’ 
yard. The shell of the old meeting remained 
to the last, ard has only just been swept awa 
by modern improvements. Here, amid crow 
congregations of eager and vociferous dispu- 
tants, Francis Howgill and Edward yen 
were to be found, guining adherents from 
heterogeneous mass of human beings around 
them. Here would often burst in “the rude 
“multitude and wild, savage apprentices,” 
raising scenes of uproar that put all the 
physical, mental, and spiritual powers of the 
mgr to the fullest stretch. Even George 

ox, strong at all points as he was, found him- 
self at times utterly spent. But here also, 
amid these dithculties, the Divine power,by,which 
they were animated rose into dominion, and 
upborne through it, to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of their friends, the early preachers suc- 
ceeded in subduing disorder 


and opposition, 
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from each of the six e 
general company followed, 

d kept on one side of 
an to rome the traffic as little as 
3 
on could not have 
ards long; its head would 
tance before the 
ug house. 
Many leading firms, both in banking and 
iginated in members of this 
, such as the Barclays, the 
anburys, Lloyds, Jansons, 
Alexanders, Dimsdales, Fowlers, Mastermans, 


Gurneys, 


H 
becks, 
8 
On 
waiting in 
and Lombard-street, to take them back from 


Woods, Bevans, Christy; Sturges, 
8, Ko., among the merchants and traders. 
s their carria were to be seen 

g rows, both in Gracechurch · street 


the meeting to their country homes. The 
Gracechurch-street Meeting was dissolved in 
„ 1850, and by this time most, if not all, its 
members must have gone home. 
The meetings of Friends were originally held 
in private houses, and it is in one of these little 
„ — that we have to look for the origin of 
outh was transferred onshire House Monthly Meeting, All the 
acco ing | Visible traces of that ancient meeting-place 
have di but a memento ite 


ty we the name—Quaker-street— 


Nn it seemed as if the 
troubles 12 wers about to 
—— Held Meeting 
of worship. Already had the iff Meeting 
house been ed soldiers from the 
Tower, and tiow Sir John Robinson his 


. , determination to proceed to the same extremit 
cal Wr nae: tact tose tions wit w p with the Quakers of Spitalfields vie 4 
* N ious "-atreet, this impending danger the Friends turned to 
Uy GHA tHE ee frends Cae cee, street: | Gilbert Latey, the owner of the building, who 
een bone in the t adjdining a to have blended the wisdom of the 
: 7 nt with the harmlessness of the dor 


west o 


was far away, travelling in 
— and — 2 


ir John 


s — 
tS the premises freee of A Wüg 
2 pointed time wai upon 


you are the owner of this place ? bluntly er- 
am,’ replied Gilbert, with bis dsusl étdtely 
and of several others too.’ 

ine * How ere pes own any meeting-house contrary to 

King’s 

CT 5 may meeting-house before the King had 
any law. 

‘I find are a pretty fellow,’ said the governor ; 

and y, who lives in the meeting -house f 

ue 


oar at !—what is your tenant?’ 
* One that I have thought good to grant a lease to.’ 


was 

there, 
Männer of the Established Chureb — 
ks iti diccession singular 1 


ly 


„Then, replied the : have a tenant 
9 taken a lease from you fl, 2 
es. 


governor to the ta- 
Mier ooh, I thi you 


after th 
way, 4 
upon 
bave now fitted me. You have brought a fellow to the 
r friends been all as wise as this fellow 


0 
er from uproar by the 
er, d'trom uproat bythe 
. His firs 
purpose; had 
you might have had your other meeting-houses as well 


theme 
the discourse, showing, amid as 
of those present, how 


» ROW con. RW ted also with 
of religion was,” | the renee ting, and for some time, 
boldness cost him a through his influence with a neighbouring 


Justice of the Peace, it was held without in- 
terruption. Many incidents are recorded re- 
specting him, he seems to have been as 
remarkable for his courage as his tact. 

There are many other sites to be visited both 
in the city and the suburbs, and there are many 
more documents to be consulted ; we have, how- 
ever, said enough to justify our statement that 


of, and a sentence of 401. 
im and failed to 
when he said, 
that so soon as “ the 
it was a conventicle.” 
caught cold after preach- 
within two or three days, 
| Funeral com- 


7 to assemble at the we have in publication, a new London 
ings for worship, previous to carry-| guide-book. The editors have manifes at 
aains to Bunhill-fields for interment. terary ability, and have compiled a work of 
neeting saw the nearest approach] unusual interest. In this handsome 8vo of 
a Friend. On the | some 400 pages we have a history which sheds 
| ter George Fox’s decease, friends | fresh light and lustre on 8 tise and progress 
ye Ee Baaeer of 4.000, Sling. Se of The Society of Friends.” 
i inte ‘Lombard and — | 
ov wing into an - 

nn — 0 RECENT MINOR POETRY. 

, and when a two-hours’ meeting was] We have headed our list with Mr. Bate- 


man’s volume, although in play of fancy and in 


® Fret Not, and Other Poems; including Hymns 
with Music. By Henny Bateman. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Poems and Romances. By Grorce AvGusTuUs 
Simoox, I. of Prometheus Unbound.” : 


Sraban and Co. 
By IsaBetia Sruart. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 
Minor Chords, and other Poems. By Sornia Mir 
Ecxuzy. London: Bell and Daldy 


without any bier, 


1 et the 
co ; - 
appointed for hopes 


;|}stantial dignity and sweetness in them; 
-| Mr. Bateman’s style is so didactic, his thinking 


which the former Westbury-street afterwards | calm 


facility of expression, he cannot compare with 
Mr. Simoox, and is perhaps inferior to any one 
of the other authors. But his purpose is higher 
than theirs ; they sing because they choose, and 
apparently for no other end than to please 
themselves; Mr. Bateman is —in his 
measure inspired—by his theme. And, in con- 
sequence, there is a directness, a satisfaction to 
the taste as well as to the feeling in his verses 
which is wanting in theirs. 

Some of the poems in Mr. Bateman's volume 
are headed “ Metrical Lay Sermons.” That 
would have been a good general title for the 
book. His verses are musical, there is a * 

u 


tends 80 to the abstract form, there is such an 
abserice of linagery in his volume, that a reader 
may be excused for asking—Are these verses 
poetry, or are they eloquent, fervid, and metrical 
og They would, however, lose a great deal 
being transformed into prose. Probably Mr. 
ateman would not have written so freely and 
pleatantly as he has; perhaps he might not have 
written at all, if he had not written in verse; 
he lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
There is a beautiful peacefulness about all these 
dems; 4 spirit not only acquiescent but cheer- 
al too; Mr. Bateman wears religion not only 
as a yoke, he is sure he will find happiness if 
he finds God's will and accepts it, and he dares 
to be happy and to strive after happiness. 
of this nee wa pe N 
to y to whom the gospel of suffer - 
pears a Tadeed, bat only a part, of 
Gere rede. 
We add, as a specimen of Mr. Bateman’s 


verse,— 


“aN EVENING HYMN. 


“ Praise ye the Lord! while fade 

Day’s glories into evening 

ll nature, and each living thing, 

o God their thankfal tribute bring. 

he hea with all their bright array 
Bie wil with heed, obey, 

earth’s adorni 

Rejoices hambly at His feet. 
Praise we the Lord! His goodness guides, 
And for our daily work provides ; 
As ever, with the falling eve, 
His soothing comforts we receive. 


Yet, of all precios gifts the best, 

His promises of peace and 

The hope His blessed words afford 

Of boundless grace through Christ the Lord. 
Praise to the Lord! He bends to h 
Prayer’s earnest plea — knows all our fear, 
Sees how temptation tries the heart, 

And hastens succour to impart. 


Great God, acoept our — 147 

To Thee our heartfelt thanks belong ; 

And grant, life's toil and sorrows o er, 

That we may praise Thee evermore.” 
With poetical gifts such as Mr. Simcox pos- 
sesses, he ought to have accomplished much better 
things than anything this book contains. He 
— : rey tion, and 11 4 a fertile 
ancy, skill in the arrangement o imagery, 
facile expression, and a musical ear. 17 
scarcely possible to read his verses without 
wishing to read more; yet, mating need them, 
one has no desire to retain even of them 
in the memory. Mr. Simeox's caprice offends 
the taste even more than his fancy and his 
melody charm it. He delights in the choice of 


ignoble topics, and in a treatment of his themes 
quite unworthy of his genius. His imagery is 
ever tawdry, but it is frequently ignoble. 
erte 8 
consistent in 


ucceeds verse, well written, indeed, and 
ion, but not worth the con- 


He has been in 


there. 
“er BGO IN ARCADIA FUI, 


„On happy hills of springy th 
Where winds refteahed with odours blow, 
In dewy vales where round the lime 
Brown bees go buming to and fro, 
This 1 was given me, 
That I should be in Arcady. 
I did not gather honey there, 
I shore no flock, I milked no kine ; 
The empty swestness of the air 
Sustained me then, for which I pine. 
My hunger now must nourish me, 
For I was once in Arcady. 
hands, 


Therefore I tg em 
And girt about with nakedness, 


To of untrodden lauds, 

ose shepherd’s name is Pitiless. 
In sooth it doth not profit me 
That I have been in Arcady. 


My pleasance was a dreamy song, 
oo faint for men to hear below, 
Though gusts thereof should linger long 
ween the sunshine and the snow. 


W they for this remember me, 
Saying, ‘He was of Arcady’? 
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But they will say, ‘ Why lengthen out 
Dim echoes of a sing o air? 

Why toss one dainty thought about 
Till we forget it might be fair’ ? 

And speak harsh Tr _— mo, 

Not in the speech of Arcad 


aor seem to see; 1 
show if they or I saw right; 


— is the price of power, 
ess trees let through the light. 
Bos write upon my tomb for me 


* I, too, have been in Arcady.’ ”’ 


ids Stuart's verses are dedicated to her 

mother. They are such verses as a mother 
would be glad to receive, full of pleasant a 

htiments, pure in feeling, with some pla 

ney and a little “lilt” of song OF Lo 
perception, earnest study, and faithful inter- 
prefetion of nature and human life, they evince 

ing. The intricacies of construction and 
5 — are sometimes too much for Miss 
Stuart, as in the following poem :— 


“THE HOLLY CROWN. 


« The holly crown, the holly crown, 
The brightest crown I 4 Poms 
Cast flowery wreath and garland down, 
Speed bind with green my brow. 
peoding on with scythe and hour-glass, 
as ath trod auother round, 
spring and summer, autumn a pass; 
3 


Dearer still her later 5 
ples, purple, blue, and white. 
Golden furze and bloomy heath. bell, 
Oh! how dear to Scottish eyes, 
few can love fair’s spring so well, 
Few her children dearer prize. 
The holly crown, the holl —— 
The — crown I 
Cast s fresh budding garland down, 
bin with green my brow! 


oppies brigh frail ; 
2 3 oor low! acing rl 


e who A oe with flowers our hill; 


15. though I love her mr well, 
There’s a season dearer 


Autumn's mahy-tinted garments 
Weloome glad from me receive; 
Our woodland seems to steal the beams 
zope fhe crimson clouds of eve, 
den corn and laden vines 
wn autumn love to dwell ; 
5 — 
h I love brown autumn well. 
he holly crown, the holly crown, 
The brightest crown I know 
Cast at. gorcen oor 


rgeous tints, his fruits and wines, 


corn and vine-leaf down, 
d with green my brow! 
There ig no time like Christmas time, 


The crown of 142 hoary ; 
2 4 1 the . or A 4 — rhyme, 


* + the nye — * “set and 12 


gh the * round the jest, 
“Let have of ang — 5 ho 


* > on on aed rland down, 
Oia tad ee — & brow !”’ 
12d to understand why Mrz. Eckley 
have begun to write ; or why 
to * 75 Huld have ceased. A delicate, 
bas no means a strong, fancy pervades her 
s fongh | her . er, their tone is 
ways 4 is no impulse in the 
no progress; only a pretty succession 
figures and sentiments 4 ee 


„ BUBBLES. 


crown, 
Ww; 


With — of silk we — life's barque, 
Wich anchors silver - wrought, 
Mann'd with bright hopes, our helmsman self 
Gives sunken shoals no thought. 
Alas! we drift ou Life's rough sea, 
Lash’d to a broken raft, 
If Christ be not our 22 here, 
Heaven's breezes do not waft. 


We hang our hopes on threads of gold, 
At least we think we do, 

Spun from the loom of what we wish, 
Rather than what is true. 

Alas! there hang on cobwebs frail, 
Frailer than tbistle-down, 

Without our God cements the threads, 
And weaves them in a crown. 


We tread life’s bridge of shadows, which 


Bubbles wé are, on bubbles tread, 
Bubbles we court and grasp 
All, all ao shadow 44 
We might, but do not clasp. 
If babbles then, if shadows "> 


Who must in shadows 
There's 35 - he still in  Ofrist rist’s great Love, 
us hope. 


No — like bubbles we swim, 
O’er waves of life’s deep stream, 

No more o’er shadows do we brood, 
Dark as life’s saddest dream. 


Shall we the lesson learn oall'd Life, 
Ere yet this life is spun, 
In 18 ows even find a key 


1 doubt’s rubicon P 
The ht may then upon us flash, 


Life from our heart-depths call, 
Love’s ohrism rest upon our lips, 
His love be all in all!“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Perfect Man; or, Jesus an Eaample of Godly 
Life. By the Rev. HART Jones, M.A., Incambent 
of St. Luke’s. Berwick-street. (Rivingtons. London: 
1869.) Mr. Jones confines! himself to the subject indi- 
cated by his title, and occupies the standpoint which 
has been taken very frequently since the appearance of 
“Boce Homo.” He is, however, carefal to confess his 
faith in our Lord’s Divinity, and in His sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. He also distinctly denies that the 
main object of the mission of our Saviour was to set an 
example. Feeling that we have been looking at the 
Saviour through the haze of ecclesiastical tradition and 

romance, and that our thoughts about Ohrist 
have been prejadiced by the various intellectual and 
artistic renderings of his life, he would have us read the 
Gospels afresh for ourselves. It is quite certain that 
we need to have fresh renderings of the various scenes 
and circumstances which have been recorded by the 
Evangelista. The following study for “The 
„Nativity will give our readers an idea of the author's 
style :—“ The little town of Bethlehem, rock built and 
“lonely, was astit with unwilling pilgrims. They had 
left the sheepfold, the vineyard, the workman’s bench, 
“and the fishermati’é’ boat, at the decree of Cesar 
„Augustus. All went to be taxed, every one to his 
“own city. They were probably in no mood for the 
“ courtesies of life. The first comers had served them- 
“selves best. They were tempted to appropriate, 
“gulkily enough, such accommodation as they could 
“get. Weare left to imagine the arrival of the road- 
“stained Nazarene and his young travailing wife. 
“Perhaps they were tarned away from the inn door 
“ by the porter with gestares of dissent. There was no 
“room for them. Perhaps the more fortunate lodgers 
“who stood about the entrance saw theit discomfitaré 
“with selfish con that they had found & 
“place where they might lay their heads. Théy went 
“on with their small talk and little sttitagerttid for cm- 
fort after the poor couple had passed wearily on, and 
“then argued noisily over their suppers, or yawned 
upon their beds while Jesus was being born hard by, 
“so closely can the greatest events come to pass at the 
“ elbow of a rade, blind world. . Weare told that 
“the unseen people of the air, the angels which gaard 
young children, smile over penitents, bring the bread 
“ of heaven and the wine divine to the weary soldiers of 
“truth, and execute God’s wrath on every one that 
“loveth and maketh a lie, were flying all abroad that 
“night. There were shepherds who saw one, brimful 
“of Gospel, reveal his mesmge and himself; and 
“then, for a moment, the chorus swept down out of 
the midnight sky which makes the motto of the new 
- Ia the chapter on The Sufferings 
and Death of the Perfect Man, there is a passage 
of great power: — We can find no true pictare 
“of the crucifixion. But this we can do: we 
“can steadfastly resist that conception of it 
“ which dims our sense of ita terrible truth; we can refuse 
“to let it stand apart from the world of rudeness and 
“eufforing in one of sentiment and religious romance. If 
om bedi A that quick sense of the Lord’s sympathy 
men, which sanctified the tribulation of the first 
“ disciples, and may consecrate our own, however coarse 
“and hard it may be. In these days the cross is an 
“ornament. It is now jewelled, gilt, pretty. It 
“trinkles among the trinkets of the mincing girl, 
“who hangs it round her neck before the glass. 
“Tt is worn by the painted harlot as well as by 
“the simple nun. We forget its rudeness, its burning 
“blushing shame. We cannot call up the scene in the 
guard · room, when the rough-handed, loud - laughed 
“soldiers took him aside, and the slaves found one 
“ whom they could insult without rebaké or stint. They 
“might let fling their vile sport upon Him „He was 
“beneath respect. They gathered unto Him the whole 
“band of soldiers. They had*Him to themselves for s 
“time. They stripped Him. We cannot realise that 
“scene. When they had done He was too faint and sick 
“to carry His cross. No one, it seems, would touch the 


„And yet all this at which we glance with sickening 
“awe, and had sometimes rather clothe in pathos and 
“ sweet sentiment, is intended to shed upon our life a 
“ stern sense of work to be done and pains to be borne. 
cant The bitter death of Jesus on the cross is an 
“ eternal protest against the tender love of peace and 
“ comfort which so often dims the Christian’s sense of 


duty and devotion.” 


Sermons by the late James Bannerman, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. (London: 
Edmonston and Douglas.) There is bat little spiritual 
insight or earnestness in these sermons. They are 
short theologickl treatises rather than sermons, and in 
reading them you would soon be overcome by ennui, 
were you not more shocked with their lakewarmness 
than you are wearied with their commonplace, 

The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Lasten. 
(Trubner and Co. 1869.) Some twerity-five yearé ago 
we had a series of Small Books on Great Subjects; edited 
by a few well-wishers to knowledge. ‘This little volume 
of some sixty pages, might be incladed in a series 
which ought to be issued at the present time. The 
author speaks of his work as a primer, indicating the 
alphabet of a science which has been treated scientifi- 
cally by mauy great men, and it may be read with ad- 
vantage by those who are wishing to understand one of 
the greatest questions of the day. 

Apostolic Chrutianit and other Sermons, with a Sorip- 
ture Study. By Ropert Als Reprorp, M. A., LL. B. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), It has lately become a fashion 
with the autbors of printed sermons to find the titles for 
their volumes in the subjects of the discoarses to which 
they have given the place of honour. Sometimes it happens 
gthat the discourse itself answers to its name, and in a 
ew instances the additional sermons are composed in 
the same key. This volume is labelled, Apostolic 
“ Christianity,” and we are told on the title-page that 
it contains a Scripture Study. It is possible that the 
short address which was given to “ the ministers and 

“ charches of the West Riding Oongregational Union” 
would be acoepted by them as 6 representation of 
Apostolic many dear friends 


Mr. Redford’s book, but we think he has made a mis- 
take in seeking a larger audience. Mr. Redford does 
not appear to have perceived the great characteristic of 
Apostolic Christianity, and there is not the slightest 
attempt to explain or enforce it, after the thirty-fourth 


page. The abundant use of italics, and the occasional 
introdaction of Greek terms, have doubtless power with 
some, but they do not form the essential elements in our 
ideal of “ A Scripture Study.“ 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Translations of the 
Writings of the Fathers. Edited by the Rev. AI- 
anper Roszars, D.D., and James DONALDSON, 
LL.D. Vol. XL: The Writings of Tertullian, Vol. i. 
Vol. XII.: Clement of Alewzandria, Vol. ii. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T, Clark. 1869.) These works form the eleventh 
and twelfth volumes of the Anti-Nicene Library, r- 
the whole of the remaining works to be 
the series are in active preparation. tes eee 
“Tertallian;’ beginning with page 141 and ending 
with page 332, are translated by the Rev. 8. Thelwall; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the 
„Ad Nationes” by the Rev. Dr. Holmes, the translator 
of Tertallian’s Treatise against Marcion, already pub- 
lished in this series, 

A Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the World. By Ino, 
BargtHoLouew, F.R.G.8. (Bdinburgh: Fallarton.) 
Tais atlas, which is in the course of publication, has re 
ceived the sanction of Sir Roderick Murchison, and the 


each map, the atlas presents the results of the most 
recent discoveries; prominently exhibits the various 
colonies and settlements of the British and other Euro- 
pean peoples; and embodies the latest territorial 
changes in Europe and throughout the world. The 
maps are twenty-seven in number, each measuring sit- 
teen by eleven inches, and are printed in colours on 
good paper. This atlas is sure to be popular, as it 
contains all that is necessary for ordinary use, no less 
and no more. 

Who'd be an Author with the Answer. By Faranx 
Fosrzx. (London: Snow.) The illustrations in this 
book are worth its cost. A very happy engraving of 
“George Peabody ” forms the frontispiece, and there 
are several photographs of other notabilities. The little 
volume is a chatty autobiography of An Old Author.” 

From London Bridge to Lombardy, by a Macadamised 
Route. By W. R. Ricwagpson. (Sampson Low and 
Son. London: 1869.) The motto on the title-page is 
taken from Thomas Hood, and tho cutee Oe SP 
be witty in his account of his travels and 
Mr. Sidney P. Hall seems to have accompanied Mr, 
Richardson, and he is more amusing than his fellow- 
traveller. There is good drawing in many of his 
sketches, and most of them have been well cut. 
Cobbett’s Legacy to Parsons. With a Preface by the 
Author's Son. (London: Charles Griffin, 1869. 
This reprint of the well-known letters of Cobbett on 
the Church and State question, is a timely service, 
Those who are familiar with them will be induced to 
read them again in this well-printed edition, and many 
who have not been aware of the existence of this 
brochwre will be glad to make its acquaintance. The 
following questions are discussed in the letters :—1. How 
came there to bean Established Church? 2. How 
there to be people called Dissenters ? 3. What is 
foundation of the domination of the 218 
Dissenters? 4. Does the Establishment gondage 


— 


religions instruction? 5. What is the state of t 
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Hetablishment; and is it possible to reform it? 6. 
What is that compound thing called Church and State ; 
and what would be the effect of a separation of them ? 

The Baths and Wells of Europe; their Action and 
Uses, with Hints on of Air and Diet Oures. By 
Joun Macruenrson, M.D. (London: Macmillan. 1869.) 
This work does not profess to be a guide-book to spas, 
although it will be found to supply information which 
will afford aid in the selection of such of them as are 
suited for particular cases. It contains in a condensed 
shape an outline of Balneology, and free use having been 
made of the highest and latest authorities, it forms a 
safe hand-book for the invalid. The chapter on “ The 
“ External Use of Water, contains hints which deserve 
the attention of all who wish to retain their health and 


The Part-singer, a Collection of Four - Part Songs, with 
„ Edited by T. Crompron. 


4 


FI 


battle-music 


— 


5 
f 


: 
j 


7 


f 


— 


fF 


11 
5 


“of Bagland.” There are, to our thinking, better verses 
than these in the book, but the author has thought 


! must toy with a crownad 
With the baed that God sow cet on this, thie ring ! 


Up! swore I not that we should meet ? 

Up! ere I tread you beneath my feet. 
No, not in life nor death 

The Al is bell while it belde voce breath. 
P Yes, for and 

Sask covey cn’ backe io’ the peaked and bowl. 

Well did to earn ! 

Rise ! pete pn heh 

Thus I at your vain ; 

Kise, ere dif taal 

and shudder! I, Eleanor, I 

1 — and die!” 

The Power of the Soul over the Body. By Groner 
Moors, M. D., &. &. Sixth edition, revised and 
(London: Longmans, Green and Oo.) Dr. 
Moore has long been known as a Obristian physiologist. 
He does not indeed profess to teach Christian physiology; 
he starts on his investigations free, and 
he finds nothing in physiology to shake, but much to 

ith, “The Power of the Soul 


materialistic physiologists. The “ Oroonian Lectures 
“for 1868” are quoted; and facts and discussions recorded 
in recent medical journals, and in some of the latest 
philosophical papers and lectures are referred to. The 
reader of this book has the satisfaction of seeing that if 
Dr. Moore still holds to the distinction between physical, 
vital, and mental force, it is not because he has not con- 
sidered the newest forms of the assertion of their identity. 
Dr. Moore refuses to admit that mind-action is 


correlated with physical force, or that the one 
can be represented in terms of the other, as heat 
with motion for example, or chemical with electric 
change. “The theory of the conservation of 
“ physical energy is not demonstrated as applicable to 
“the explanation of the changes that take place in the 
“ animal body. Certainly mind and body do not act and 
“ react on each other in a purely physical sense. We can 
“ only say that body acts on body in the vital processes, 
“ and that mental activity sometimes accompanies part 
„ the chain of sequences.” The conservation of 
“ health really depends as much on the engagements of 
„the mind and memory, as on merely physiological 
“ sonditions, and an unhappy employment, a bad state 
“ of will, impedes vital fanction more than a deficient 
* diet. We may be, and we often are, exhausted by sudden 
“ emotion, without chemical exhaustion of our bodies.” 
Dr. Moore distinguishes life-force both from physica) 
force and from mind-force, but associates it rather with 
the latter than with the former. “There is no fact 
“known that even suggests that life results from the 
“ transfer or transmutation of material force from one 
“form to another. Nor is there anything to show that 


, | “life can be produced by the combined action of any 


“forms of material force. If, then, life is not corre- 
“ lated with the known forms of material force, we are 
“ justified in regarding it as related to spirit rather than 
„ matter.” Dr. Beale shows that life forms matter, 
“ bat is not in that which is formed. It makes up and 
“repairs our visible body, net by conforming to the 
“laws of common matter, but by conforming our food, 
“ blood, and breath, in such a manner as for a time to 
“ preserve a distinct set of organs and functions in oon - 
“ nected actions, to the maintenance of 
“many parts in the form of an individual and specific 


“ from moment to moment constitate that whole. The 
“ peculiarity in each body is not due to the peculiarity 
“of the matter of the body, but to some force not 
“‘anited, like material force, with the matter, bat 
“ acting on it. These quotations will suffice to indicate 
Dr. Moore’s position in relation to some important 
questions now much engaging thought. And his posi- 
tion is well-sustained. His style is somewhat too diffuse; 
he often expatiates where he should reason. A more 


rigidly preserved method in his arrangement of facts 


‘| 
i 
3 
i 
. 


Err 


priort method of studying man is almost for- 
the science and of active life; our 
preachers ought to koow what language is spoken 
beyond their seminaries. Let them 
know how to employ every method of 
assured that truth will be advanced by 


“ll 


investigation, 
them all. 
Insect Architecture. By James Renniz. New Edi- 


40. With nearly 
(London: Bell and Daldy.) 
Rennie’s Insect Architecture could scarcely have 
fallen into the hands of a better editor than Mr. Wood. 


Here boys may read of insect masons and miners, car- 

penters, upholsterers, sawyers, and lapidaries, carders, 

spinners, tent-makers, and scavengers; and here men 

may find abundance of interesting and instructive read- 
: — I 


Venerabilis Bade Historia LEcclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum, Historia Abbatum, et Epistola ad Egberc- 
tum, cum Bonifacti ad Oudberthum. Cara 
Grone H. Mopekiy, A.M. Coll. Corp. Christ. Soc. 
(Londini, apud A. Macmillan et Socios.) A beautifully 
printed copy of the Latin text of the Venerable Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History of England, &., on good paper, 
tastefully and strongly bound. It is preceded by a 
scholarly introduction; and is illustrated by useful 
notes. The text also has been carefully attended to, al- 
though the labour of collation is not great. Students 
of English ecclesiastical history will see this volume 
with pleasure. | 


— — 


Invewrions AnD Or D Contarivances Revivep.— 
There really is nothing new under the san. The 
paddle-wheel for boats is seen on the Assyrian slabs, 
and in more than one old European fresco. The 
bicycle seems to have been known in Chins more than 
two centuries ago, and the velocipede was probably 
deen even before that in Europe. Among the 
ancient painted glass in and about the once noble 
church at Stoke Pogis may be seen the representa- 
tion of a young fellow who is astride the mute but 
active horse: he is working his way along with the 
air ofa rider who has introduced a novelty, and is 
being looked at by admiring s It is one of 
the most curious illustrations of ancient times in the 
yo glass windows of this interesting church.— 


“whole, amidst incessant changes of the atoms that |. 


THE HARVEST. 


Mr. James Sanderson, in his annual report 
on our food prospects, estimates the wheat crop 
to be four bushels per acre, or about 13 per 
cent. below an average, and ten bushels per acre, 
or about 28 per cent. under last year’s crop. He 
believes, however, that a considerable of 
this deficiency will be met by the additional acreage 
under wheat. Of all the cereal crops barley is most 
variable. Comparing this year’s produce with that 


herbage. 
are abandant root crops; instead of grass seeds 
which never germinated, there are luxuriant infant 
plants, and sterile market gardens have been suo- 
oveded by an abundant yield of every description of 


produce is the great disparity between the price of 
bread and batcher’s meat. The four-pound loaf at 
7d., and beef and mutton at 11d. per Ib., the former 
intrinsically of greater value than the latter, is an 
anomaly, however, which, the writer says, cannot 


enough in present indications 
finally detrimental to public 


in stating that the splendid weather of the past week 
has greatly forwarded all harvest operations. Wheat 
and oats have been largely cut in even the backward 

of Ulster. Before the end of the present week 
the harvest will be general throughout the province. 
The oat crop is reported from various districts as 
particularly good. 


THE LAND TENURE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION 


The following is the me of “TheLand Tenure 
Reform Association.” efforts of the association 


work in the autumn, and it is probable that early 


year the association may be with a land 
measure for Great Britain, which, in such case, will 
be introduced into Parliament as early as possible 
next session. Mr. Mill is chairman of the associa- 
tion, and on the provisional committee are the 
following names:—Mr. Edmond Beales, Sir John 
age By F. R. S., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., 
Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart, Mr. George Dixon, M. P., 
Professor Fawcett, M. P., Sir George Grey, K. C. B., 
Mr. Thomas Hare, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Sir 
ag | A. Hoare, Bart., M.P., Mr. George Howell, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, 
M.P., Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., Mr. Walter Morri- 
son, M. P., Mr. P. H. Muntz, M.P., Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, M. P., Mr. Charles Neate, Mr. George 
ager, Mr. George Potter, Mr. Thomas B. Potter, 
M. P., Rev. James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., Mr. P. 
A. Taylor, M.P., Mr. Henry Vincent, and Mr. James 
White, M.P. 


Mr. Bradlaugh lectured on Sunday morning on 


Olerkenwoll- green to about 1,000 persons on The 
Land and the People.” He said that to obtain life and 
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happiness from the land was the right of all, and if 
there were any barrier in the way the attention of the 
people should be directed to its removal. The rights 
of property in land were different from those in 
ions acquired by labour, and those who owned 

d now had no t to shut it up for pleasure 
when it would produce grain for the starving millions. 
Mr. B h advocated reform in the land laws— 
firstly, because they had it in their power to reform 
them; secondly, — it was lawful; thirdly, 
because, whether it was lawful or not, they could do 
it, meaning thereby that the happiness of the nation 
was higher than mere legal right. A personal attack 
on the Prince of Wales and others followed, and the 
notion that England is a monarchical Government 
was denied, the Government being that of a landed 
aristocracy. Mr. Bradlaugh said he did not advocate 
the equal distribution of land, but he asked that the 
— of the soil should share in the profits of his 


Miscellaneous. 


—— — 


A Maragiace Forsippen at Morpeta.—On Thars- 
day morning a young couplo—the bridegroom the 
son of an independent gentleman, and the bride the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman in Morpeth— 
appeared at the altar of the parish churoh, with the 
view of being united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
The officiating clergyman was just about to 
with the service, when the father of the would-be 
husband appeared and forbade the marriage, on the 
ground that his son was under age. The couple 
thus left the building jast as they had entered it—in 
a state of single-blessedness.— Newcastle Chronicle. 

A New Ocean Teiecrars.—A pros has 
been issued of the India, Australis, and China Sub- 
marine Telegraphs (Limited), with a capital of 
350,000“. in shares of 201. The object is to connect 
the telegraphic system of British India at Point de 
Galle with the Straits Settlements, Australia, and 
China, and the capital now asked for is for the first 
section, from Ceylon to Penang. The cable, 1,500 
miles in length, is proposed to be of the light kind 
invented and patented by Mr. Varley, and is to be 
constructed and laid by the India-rubber, Gutta- 

and Telegraph Works Company for 825,000“. 
© amount of the shares is to be paid up between 
now and the lat of February next. 

Tae Faxen Artiantic Casie.—There is a flaw 
in the new cable to America, and the electricians 
have refused to certify it as a perfectly sound one. 
But it appears that the fault is not of a nature to 
interfere with business. Under the original bargaia 
between the French Cable Company and the Con- 
struction Company, the former agreed to pay 
90,000/. in fally paid-up shares thirty days after the 
landing of the cable at St. Pierre, and a further 
20,000/, in six months after the landing at Duxbury. 
In consequence of this fault, however, the 20,000/. 
will be left in the hands of the French company for 
two years, the constructing parties guaranteeing to 
pick up and repair the flaw, if needfal, during that 


Fagor Vores 1n Socortanp.—The Scoteman 
calls attention to the attempt made by the Duke of 
Buccleuch to place fifteen of bis own employés on the 
register of Dumfriesshire for properties ranging from 
14/, to 23/. in annual value. he secretary of the 
Liberal Association in that county, however, states 
that the names have only been placed on the 
assessor's list, and that they will be objected to by 
the Liberal party at the Revising Oourts, with every 
prospect of success. And further, that of the 519 
new voters included in the assessor's list this year, 
more than two-thirds are Liberal ; so that, with the 
protection of the ballot, it does not seem likely that 
the Ducal reign of terror here will be of much longer 
duration. , 

Tun Fentan Pxrisoners.—A monster meeting, 
attended by 20,000 persons, was held at Drogheda, 
on Sunday, in favour of an amnesty for all the 
Fenian prisoners now undergoing sentence. One of 
the speakers did much to damage his case by mixing 
=p the names of Allen, Larkin, and Gould with those 

the men whose cause he was advocating ; but the 
proceedings were, as a whole, characterised by more 
moderation than is usual at such gatherings. A 
letter was read from Mr. Butt, Q.C., expressing 
sympathy with the object of the meeting. The malti- 
tude wore green decorations of various kinds. 
Fenian airs were played by the bands. Resolations 
were adopted, declaring that the detention of the 
Fenian prisovers by English statesmen was unwise, 
impolitic, and inconsistent. 

‘Tue Workine Crasses oF THE Unirep Strates.— 
The Spectator is publishing a series of articles on this 
subject by a gentleman who was especially sent out 
to investigate the subject. This writer found that 
working men who goto the States have to bear mach 
hostility against England for a while, and that few of 
them who are not thoroughly settled like the change. 
But after four or five years’ residence our country- 
men would appear to become more American than 
the Americans themselves. The English mechanic 
does not gain much by emigrating, except a good 
education for his children—in which respect 
the new country is far ahead of the old one. His 
wages are higher, but the cost of living rises in pro- 
portion. The unskilled labourer, however, gains a 
great increase of wages, comfort, and liberty. The 
agricultural labourer gains everything. 

A Lapy Burotar.—A lady, fashionably attired in 
silk, with an Elizabethan ruffle round her neck, and 
& bunch of skeleton keys in her pocket, is a very 


dangerous visitor, especial] this time of the . 
Such a one got into — of ¢ physoian 
hold 


at Islington last Tuesday afternoon, on a 
text, and while waiting there managed to 
of aconsiderable quantity of plate. Her reda- 
tions might not have been discovered in time for any 
useful purpose, but for that quick instinctive per- 
ception which is — found in good servants. 
In this case, the suspected the visitor of 
being “no lady,” notwithstanding her pretended 
acquaintance with the family, and as soon as she was 
gone the theft was detected, and the depredator 
seoured. The woman was recognised by the police 
as a member ofa gang of thieves. 

Tur Tabs Unton Conernss opened at Birming- 
ham on Monday, at the OddjFellows’ Hall. There 
was a large 
Birmingham, of the United Society of Glass Makers, 
a unanimo elected ident After some 
formal business the Congress adjourned. On Monday 
Mr. George Potter, of London, read a paper upon 
“The Disorganisation of Labour.” He insisted that if 
we would use the advantages we possessed as a trading 
nation, and minimise their disadvantages, we must 
declare mortal war against drunkenness. The problem 
of the age and of the future was the o 
labour and of democracy against all their enemies 
within and without. The writer also made reference 
to religious topics. In the discussion which followed 
exception was taken to the political and religious re- 


marks of Mr. Potter, as calculated to give offence, | ; 


and as being wide of the subject in hand. Mr. Owen, 
of Burslem, afterwards read a paper on Courts of 
Arbitration and Conciliation.” 

University Women’s Examinations.—The ro- 


candidates sent in their names, of whom eleven were | i 


absent or failed to satisfy the examiners. In Group 
A, comprising religious knowledge, arithmetic, 
English history, literatare and composition, ten 
passed in the first class, eight in the second, and 
seven in the third. Several obtained special marks 
of distinction in religious knowledge, arithmetic, 
English, French and German. One passed in 
mathematics, three in political economy, two in 
drawing, and one in musio. The examination papers 
are published, and the report, with tables containing 
a fall account of the work of the candidates, will be 
issued in October. Those in the first and second 
classes have a certificate of honour. No certificate 
is granted unless the candidate has in at 
least one group besides Group A. The University 
of Dublin is taking up the scheme of special 
examinations for women. 

Tus Oxrorp University Loca, ExamMInations,— 
The liste of the successful candidates at the Oxford 
local examinations, which took place in May last, 
have been issued by the delegates. The examina. 
tions were held at twenty-two centres—namely, 
Oxford, London, Bath, Birmingham, Brewood, 
Brighton, Exeter, Finchley, Gloucester, Leeds, Lin- 
ooln, Liverpool, Manchester, Margate, Northampton, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Southampton, Swansea, 
Taunton, Truro, West Buckland, Windermere, and 
Windsor. The total number of candidates who sent 
in their names for examination was 1,630—1,200 
javiors and 430 seniors, against 1,109 janiors and 
397 seniors in 1868. Of the 1,630 candidates 
examined this year, 769 janiors and 312 seniors have 

making a total of 1,081. In 1868, 721 
janiors and 292 seniors passed. Of the 769 janior 
candidates who have obtained certificates, 62 are 
placed in the first division, 144 in the second, and 
563 in the third. Of the 312 senior candidates who 
satisfied the examiners and obtained the distinction 
of Associate in Arts, 35 are in the first 
division, 58 in the second, and 219 in the third. 


Wurm is Da. Livovestons ?—This question is 
again — the Daily — h, which 2 
out . suggestion that great trav is 
& prisoner in the heart of Africa. It would be diffi- 
cult to tell how this idea has become current amo 

hers. Sifted to 14 there w 
perhaps be nothing in it beyond conjecture, rumour, 
or the repetitio i 25 a letter from Zanzi- 
bar or Khartoum. Our contemporary has a letter 
on the subject from Mrs. Burton, reflecting, no 
doubt, the views of Captain Burton. He inclines to 
think that Livingstone isa prisoner at the town of 
Lucenda or Lunda, the capital of the King of 
Cazembe. The chief of that country is a monarch of 
considerable note and power, living in a land far re- 
moved from the intercourse of trade southwards and 
northwards; and if the great explorer were violently 
detained at Lucenda, it would be natural that we 
should hear nothing of him by the way of the Nile or 
of Zanzibar. Mrs. Burton draws attention to the 
fact that the Arabs of Muscat have great influence in 
the Cazembe district ; and that the Doctor has never 
been popular to the Moslems. She inclines, there- 
fore, to believe that the Arabs, dreading probably an 
interruption of their slave-trade, have caused him to 
be kept at Cazembe. 

Tonic Sou-ra CoLLece.—Mr, Curwen, the presi- 
dent of this society, has just received a communica- 
tion from the secretary to the Committee of Council 
on Education. The following Ressage occurs :— 
“ Adverting to the memorial which you placed in the 
hands of the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, on behalf of a deputation which 
waited upon him in June last, I an: directed by my 
Lords to inform you, that for the purposes of 
: musical instruction in elemen schools and train- 


ing colleges, their lordships are prepared to accept 


isation of | ; 


—The 


Lie Sir 


House listened to the opinions of military men, who 


natur this 
Se — 
could bear. This i 


that one great and most beneficial 
effect of the advance of civilisation, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the extension of commerce, will be 


mons—*“ I do hope 


the reducing within their proper dimensions the 
fame, the merit, and the reward of military achieve- 
ments, and that juster notions of the moral dignity of, 
and of the mors] obligation due to, those who apply 
themselves to peace, and avoid the ecla: of 
war, will be the consequence.” 

Tas Dvxs or Ricumonrp os Lares Fanms.— 
The Duke of Richmond, who ded on Friday at 
the dinner of the Strathbogie ’ Club, in pro- 
posing the toast of “ Success to the Olub,” alluded to 
the Irish land question. He said it had often struok 
him, in connection with a question which was 
to be advocated next session, that it sr 
the people of Ireland should be so totally different 
from those of Scotland. His eyes were somewhat 
opened on this subject in the course of the summer, 
In ing to a largé landed — way then meer * 
friend of his, he spoke to him of the disagreements in 
Ireland, and mentioned the prosperous state of 
matters in Scotland. He asked his friend what was 
the size of his estate, and he said 20,000 sores. 
Nos,“ he said, “will you exouse me in asking you 
the average size of your farms?” They average,” 
he said, from ten to fifteen ares. There was the 
answer to him of the state of things in Ireland. How 
that state of things was to be altered he was not pre- 

to say, but the subject would probably be 
rought into Parliament next session. Until 
got some alteration in Ireland they could not 
rapid improvement there. He merely mentioned this 
as a reason for the advanced state of agricultural 
matters in this country, which, he lieved, was in 
t measure due to the great number of large hold - 
inge, ocoupied, as they necessarily were, by men of 
minds, great influence, intelligenoe, energy, enter- 
prise, and capital. 

SocitaL Science Ooneress.—The followiog are 
the forth- 
held 

„ from the 29th September to the 
Ootober :— 
Mumicipat Law Seotion.—l. What ought to 


the and constitutional relations between England 
2. What is the most 


ments? 

RerogmaTory Secrion.—1. Can infanticide be dimi- 
nished islative enactment? 2. What have been 
—1 +) ts of the Industrial and Reformatory Acts of 
1 

Epvucation DepartmMent.—l. Is an unsectarian 
scheme of education inconsistent with religious teach- 
ing? 2. How may the State best promote the educa- 
tion of the destitute and neglected portion of the 
population? 3. In what way can the Endowed 
Schools Bill bo worked so as to bring the educational 
eudowments within the reach of all ? 

Heatran Deparrment.—1l. Can Government bene- 

to 


be proposed unoon 
4 8. Should the Contagious Diseases 
Act be extended to the civil population 

Economy anv Trape Department.—l1, Is it desir- 
able that State aid should be given to emigration, and, 
if so, in what form? 2. In what respects may the 
administration of the Poor law be improved ? 8. How 
may the condition of the ural labourer be 
improved ? 
Voluntary papers on other subjects in connection 
with the departments will be taken. 
CORRUPTION IN THE ADMIRALTY.—Some corre- 
spondence on the subject of the alleged corruption in 
the Admiralty has been printed. On the 27th of 
July, 148 gentlemen in the department at Somerset 
House presented a memorial to the Lords of the 
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Beverley, the ing 
A Oooracrous Srupzewr.—In the early part of 
last year a outh of 
wih, @ — — 
oraving seemed 
and his 
England. 
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„ and lo! the 

ad come out sixth upon the list. It 

ve of Mr. Bright’s thirst after information, 

whatever source, that he sent for the young 

and pumped him dry; and it is no less a 

tribute to his generosity and warmth of heart, that, 

with real delicacy, he offered him a considerable 

present. The young man firmly declined the 

ered assistance, but his gratitude, we may be 
the less.— London Scotsman. 
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t; but the rest—where are they ?— 
Dickens's“ All the Year Round.” 


ladies who net are known in 
Prats Oe “ maidens 12. lawn.” 

It has been found that irregularity in watches is 
frequently due to the maguetisstion of the steel 
bala noes. 

A new volume of poems, by Mr. — — 
entitled, A Tale of Eternity, and other Poems,” 


2 Yankee calculates that seven miles of 
violin strings vibrated at one time during the per- 


* | formance of the Boston Peace Jubilee. 


Twelve fires took place in t ropolitan district 
in the forty-eight hours ending at six o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. | 

The will of A. W. Rowland, of Hatton-garden, 

rietor of Rowland’s Macassar oil, Kalydor, and 
onto, has just been proved in London, under 


85,0000. 
beginning to learn geography. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the globe and 


e knows it is so because it is 


P 
A woman has just died in Wandsworth—the parish 
in which she was born and had always lived—at the 


age of ninety-eight. Her son is now living, aged 
seventy-four years. | 
The Ciricinnatians are proud of a baby who 
tumbled out of a three-story window upon a stone 
pavement, and was picked up unhurt. It was a 
coloured baby, and struck on its skull. 
The high rate of mortality among children in Bir- 
has induced a benevolent gentleman to open 


-|a dey nursery similar to those which have been 20 


successful in the 

The Albert Dock at Leith, which has been in the 
course of construction for six and has cost 
sbout a quarter of a million sterling, was opened on 
Saturda 


The late Lord Palmerston is said to have written 

once a week a long letter of political chit- 

chat to his brother, Sir William Temple, the diplo- 

matist, who was Minister at Naples from 1832 till his 

death in 1857: and the entire correspondence with 
his brother is preserved. 

The report of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany contains a statement which may have impor- 
tant commercial uences. The directors state 
that the substitution of maize for oats brought about 
a wpe be the provender department of 14,1724. in 
the ear. This sum is over two-thirds of the 
dividend at the directors’ disposal 

The Avitor”’ or flying machine, now in course of 
construction at San isco, is only a partial suc- 
cess. It will navigate the air in a calm, but the 
slightest breeze disconcerts its movements. One 

thinks that if the inventor should ever start for 

ew York, he would be quite as likely to bring up at 
Cape Horn or thé North Pole. 

ING ON A CameEt.—A sufferer from the ship 
of the desert says: —“ Take a music-stool,and having 
wound it up as high as it will go, put it into a cart 
without springs, get on the top, and next drive the 


— transversely across a ploughed field, and you 
will then form gome notion of the terror end un- 


e will experience the first time you mount 
@ came 

New Way or Reoovenrng A Dest.—The'folloy- 
ing ar is told in a Paris paper: —“ The other day 
a crow Gee in the vicinity of the Odéon roun, 
a girl with s wooden leg, whom s gentleman 
0 window was r with lo 

an * t turned out that the gir 
was woman who had gone to the gentleman fo 
ask payment of her bill, and finding that the 
money was not forthcoming, she had seized her cug- 
tomer’s wooden va. hag was lying in @ corner, and 
bat E off declaring that she would not return if 
0 3 

Morr mare ances In Dress.—Some you 
men, ing to different noted Paris lab ha 
(says the News) actually started the fashion 
wearing brace here is but one thing we o 
imagine worse „and that is— tt 
~y must indulge in foppery, at least let them 

foppery away from our chief instruments of 

work—the hands. Let them put brooches on their 
shirtfronts, or rings in their noses, or integmix all 
manner of glittering beetles and other insects in their 


hair—but at least in the work-a-day world let us have 
our hands free. 


Tas 38 or A Snow. — The Banat is the 
Egypt ungary, a mass of soil the depth of which 
in many places has never been fathomed. "The us, 
heavy soil, has the advantage over the much lighter 
and sandier soil more north, that it retains moisture 
much better, bat it has likewise a very uncertain sky 
overhead, and one rain often decides the fate of t 
crops. There is a story of one of the German peasants 
Vienna, and seeing tes Dae ony he asked the 

what the value of it might be. The oon - 


* 8 you can imagine, 1. 500, 0007.“ W 
the smiling peasant’s answer was, That is just 


Tus Darn anv THe Dustmay.—Mr. Lake, the 
rern id a short visit to 

urham last week. Shortly after eight o'clock in the 
morning (a local paper reports) Mr. Lake made his 
way tothe northern door of the cathedral. The 
door was locked; but hearing the sound of voices in- 
side, the new dean gave the barrier sundry vigorous 
kaocks. Ley Dh wore bows — & man who was assist- 
ing tos ilding, and imaginin ne ves 
~y 12. seeking admission, the 
officer, in terms more pointed than polite, intimated 
that no one could be admitted till a quarter past nine. 
The knocking continued, so did the sweeping; but 
so annoyingly persistent did the “tap tap” become 
that the official determined on unfastening the door 
to remonstrate with the offender. The door was 
opened, and a good-looking gentleman, of clerical 
cout, essayed to enter. Too soon, sir, too soon; 
can’t come in before a quarter past nine—against 
rules, you know, sir—sweeping out the place.” But 
I’m going to be your new dean,” mildly remarked 
gentleman addressed; surely I may come in.” The 
Official stood aghast, touched his forehead, bowed 
and scraped, and apologised most obsequiously, and 
showed no little anxiety to dance attendance on his 
new master, who smiled and passed on. 


A Sream Omyrpus.—aAt half-past one o clock on 
Thursday afternoon, a steam omnibus, or, to spesk 
more sccurately, an omnibus drawn by s road 
steamer, along Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
This steamer has been built by Mr. R. V. 
Thom for an enterprising omnibus proprietor in 
ons of the largest towns of England, who intends to 
have his omnibuses drawn by steam. The trial of 
yesterday was divided into two stages, the first of 
them being at Granton. There the engine, with the 
omnibus attached to it, was run up and down the 
incline to exhibit its speed and the ease with which it 
could be controlled. It went up the hill at the rate 
of seven miles an hour and came down at the rate of 
nine, It turned in the road with far greater ease 
than if drawn by horses, wen genes up instan- 
taneously at the word of command, and even backed 
up hill. It then proceeded from Granton to Leith, 
and the second stage of the trial consisted in the 
journey from Leith to the west-end of Princes-street. 
The road-steamer, with its omnibus, started from 
Constitution-street, and ran at best omnibus speed 
up Leith-walk and Leith-street, making no account 
whatever of their steepness. The dexterity with 
which it picked its way between strings of cart- 
horses, omnibuses, and cabs, and the docility with 
which it stopped or turned whenever it was re- 

uired, were marvellous. It ran from one end of 

rinces-street. to the other without stopping, then 
turned down South Charlotte-street, and on through 
North Oharlotte-street to Forest-street, where at the 
steepest point, when the descent looked really 
dangerous, it was brought to a sudden standstill, to 
show how completely it was under command, and how 
entirely it d dispense with any kind of break. 
This was ite final display, and it then went quietly 
and rapidly back to Leith. The trial was completely 
successful, and left nothing to be wished for. It was 
very amusing, as the road-steamer sped along 
Princes-street, to watch the pleased surprise 
depicted on every face as it Those who 
saw it will be perhaps glad to remember that they 
witnessed the jurney of the first steam-engine ever 
built for omnibus traffic in towns.— Scotsman, 

How Pogo Sincers STRENGTHEN THBIR 
Votors.—A Vienna paper gives an amusing account 


2 the refreshments which the singers at the opera 
there are in the habit of taking between the 8016 tq 


— 
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keep their voice in good order. Hach singer, it 
appears, has his or her own peculiar specific. 0 
Swedish tenor Labatt takes “two salted cucumbers ” 
for a dose, and declares that this vegetable is the 
best thing in the world for strengthening the voice 
and giving it the true metallic ring.” The other 
singers, however, do not seem to be of this opinion. 
Sontheim takes a pinch of snuff and drinks cold 
lemonade; Wachtel eats the yoke of an beaten 
up with s ; Steger, “the most corpulent of 
tenors,” drinks “ the brown juice of the gambrinus” ; 
Walter, cold black coffee; Niemann, champagne ; 
and . mulled claret. Ferenczy, the tenor, 
smokes one or two cigars, which his col 
as so much poison. Mademoiselle Broun Brial thes 
after the first act a glass of beer, after the third and 
fourth a cun of café au lait, and before the great duet 
in the fourth act of the H te always a bottle 
of Moét Cremant Rose. Nachbaur munches bonbons 
during the performance; Rubsam, the baritone, 
drinks mead; Mitterwurzer and Kindermann suck 
dried plums; Robinson, another baritone, drinks 
soda-water; Formes takes porter, and Arabanek, 
Gumpoldskirchneo wine! The celebrated baritone 
Beck, on the other hand, takes nothing at all and 
refuses to speak. A correspondent of the Pali Mall 
Gazette adds some more illustrations. Malibran 
never sang better than when she had drunk at least a 
pot of porter out of the pewter pot. The more diffi- 
cult the music the larger the quantity; and the odd 
anecdote related of her Bunn, the Drury-lane 
Theatre lessee, that she could never delineate the thirst 
of the desert scene in Balfe’s ‘“‘ Maid of Artois,” 
— she had a quart of concealed behind the 
mound, is quite authentic. Grisi drank always 
bottles of Dublin stout between the acts, and if she 
wee oe IN. L oo ey 
strengthened. French singers “eau sucrée ” ; 
the „ take strong cups of chocolate, followed 
by glasses of water sugared and lemoned. The 
Italians like eggs beat up simply or with wine. 


Mopsrex Dvusiin.—Like all the great cities of 
these kingdoms, Dublin has participated in the rapid 
progress of this generation in material opulence. 
Compared with what they were twenty years ago, its 
thoroughfares are brilliant and gay, the shops and 
quays are busy and thronged ; there is a marked im- 
provement in the street architecture, in the large 
warehouses, and in the public vehicles. Yet Dublin 
retains essentially unchanged its and rather 
singular characteristics. It has not the splendour of 
a real capital; it wants the look of energetic and 
thrifty industry that belongs to most of our great 
centres of commerce. Its public edifices, monuments 
for the most part of the extravagance and the taste of 
the Irish Parliament, contrast painfully with the 
decaying aspect of many of the masses of dwellings 
around. Its big squares, and the broad approaches 
to them, are laid out in stateliness and pomp, but 
they seem slatternly in their magnificence, and the 
mansions, with a great deal of display, are often 
deficient in genuine comfort. The tide of life runs 
thinly and weakly through spaces enlivened by few 
equipages; the streets seem usually too large for 
the traffic; at night the gaslights hardly subdue 
the darkness; by day there is comparatively little 
of the roar and din of flourishing trade. In some 
particulars the features of Dublin are remarkable, 
and not a little significant. Although a place of 
very great antiquity, the existing town is com- 
paratively modern; few of the buildings are of an 
earlier date than the first years of the 18th century ; 
and while Dublin sbounds in memorials of the Pro- 
testant colony that became ascendant after the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and of Protestant domination in many 
forms, it is not rich in associations that run up to a 
more remote era of Irish history. In few cities is 
the contrast between the rich and the more 
offensively marked—regions of squalid and 
foul, noisome streets, that look all the more miserable 
because the rickety and dilapidated houses are for 
the most part of recent origin, are the habitations of 
the mass of the ; notwithstanding many excel- 
lent charitable institutions, the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the place are bad; until lately the water 
supply was disgraceful; and the Liffey, a filthy and 
huge sewer, charged with the seeds of fever and pesti- 
lence, is the outlet of an execrable system of drainage. 
All now is orderly and quiet, but the frequent 
couples of mili ice, and the martial columns of 
scarlet and steel, fri at the edges by a followin 
mob, that meet continually a spectator’s gaze, remin 
you that Fenianism has been ing, and that 


rr 
you are no longer in one of the cities of England. — 
Letter in the Times. 


Births, Blarriages, and Beaths, 


BIRTHS. 

RICHARDSON .—August 22, at No. 8, Almorah-road, Mrs. J. 

Richardson, of a son. 
LLIOT — Ie t St. ul's Obapel 
— .— A a 1 * 
12 road, Kentish-town, oy the Rev. ward White, 
third son of Josish t, of rk: to 
Nr youngest daughter of Russell Pontifex, of Sandy 

ay House, Gloucestershire. 


cou rr 10, at the Con 
Church, Cheetham Hill, by the Rev G. W. Co „Mr. 
Thomas Cousins, of Skipton, to Frances, youngest daughter 
of Mr. William Calvert, of Skipton. 

oy ae 17, at Cuunterslip Chapel, Bristol, by 
the Rev. B. P Macmaster, the Rev. William J. Hall, of 
R Isle of Wight, to Sarah Maria, youngest daughter of 

r. u Gay, of Bristol. 

DAWSON—MILES.—August 18, at the Baptist Chapel, 
Thames- street, Wallingford, by the Rev. os. Brooks, 
William Dawson, of Nechells, Birmingham, to Mary Ann 


| 


| 


ar dest daughter of Mr. T. Jenkins, Postmaster, 

PORTEOUS—PAUL.—Angust 18, at herr Park Pres- 

Ohurch, by the Rev. Luke H. Wiseman, James, 

second son of James Porteous, Langholm, N. B, to Sarah 
Ann. second daughter of Bichard Paal, Mildmay Park. 

BENSON —BDWARDS.—August 18 9 Con- 
1 — Halifax, by the Rev. G. [ili 

r. Walter Benson to Miss Lavinia Edward, both 


was still below the average, Transactions 24 
fall rates were realised. The best Downs and 

at 538. 4d. to 58. 10d. per 8ibs. Lambe were very dull, at from 
5a. 4d. to 5s. 10d. per Sibs. Choice veal was santo and dbar, 


% 4. , 6. 
tainland. 8 8 Prime Southdown to 

ABBOTT—SANDERSON.—Augnst 18, at 17, Claremont- 4 6| Lambe. . . 
crescent, Edinburgh, by the Rev. W. Hanna, D. D. LL D., 8 5 0) Lge. coarse calves 
Henry Byam Abbott Bombay Staff Corps, to Susan 80 © 5 2 Prime small 10 

youngest daughter of James Sanderson, Deputy Joarse inf. sheep 8 4 3 10 Large hogs . .4 ~ 1 
General of Hospitals, Madras Army (retired). Second quality 4 0 410 Meatem, porkers.5 4 1 

FREEMAN — MIDDLETON. — August 10. at St. James's, Pr. coarsewoolled5 0 5 4 
Kidbrooke, by the Rev. N. H. Woodman, John Crick, | Suckling calves, 22s, to 25s.; and quarter-old store pigs, 32 
oungest son of W. F ' on, Hesex, to to 256. each. f 
Louisa Sophia, daughter of L. Middle R., of Lese- road, 

INC RT-TArlon August 19, at t's Park Chapel, — K ag pe 

— 1A — a * 
by the Rev. G. Btovel, son of the late T. K. Tingey, 2 The trade has ruled quiet, 
41 West Radham, N to Juliana, daughter of 5 the 
8. Taylor, Eaq.. ton, N er Sibs, by the carne. 

FL ER — GO N.—A 21, at the Wesleyan . d. 3. 4. ad. «ad, 
Chapel, Higher hton, Manchester, by the Rev. ©. | (nferiorbeef . .8 40 8 Int. mutton . .8 8 4 0 
Garrett, George Wi third son of John Fletcher, to | Middling ditto 8 10 4 %/|Middlingditto .4 4 4 6 
Sarah Ann, daughter of the late John Gordon, of Lower | Prime large do. 4 4 4 & Prime * » -4@# 8 68 
Broughton. Do, small do., .410 6 Vea oe -4&§ 6 ® 

BAT rY—BLACKBURN.— t 21, at the Baptist Chapel, Large pork. . 4 4 4 8 2 e686 8 €&€ 
Barnsley, by the Rev. mpston, Mr. Wm. Batty, of Lamb, 4s, 8d. to Se. 4d. ‘ 


Worsbro’ Common, to Sars’ Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. 

James Blackburn, Union-s:. vet, Barnsley. 
DEATHS. 

FREEMAN.—Aagust 12, at the house of her son-in-law, 
Morgan H. Davies, Wavertree, * eighty 
years, Rether, widow of the late Rev. J. J. Freeman, of 
Walthamstow. 

DE 80CK.—August 19, at Daguall Park, South Norwood, 
Jessie Catherine, infant daughter of Alfred De Bock and 
Catherine Porter. 


— 


— 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


i) a> the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82, 
for the week ending Wednesday, August 18. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .... £34,910,785, Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 19,910,785 


£34,910,785 


£34,910, 785 

BANKING DSPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital 4, 553. 
test 8,433, 206 
Public Deposits.... . 108 


Government Seoar!- 
ties (inc. dead 
weight annuity) 214,304,767 


eve ereeeeeeeeee 


Other Deposits .... 18, 500, 80 Other Beourities .. 13,790,7 
Seven Day and other Notes . 11,228,860 
MES 60 ebececones 510.680) Gold & Silver Coin 1,047,024 
£40,365,879 £40, 865,879 


August 19, 1869. Geo. Foanes, Chief Oashier 


— 


— — — 


Hottoway's Pitts 4b OrmTmMenr.—Deranged stomach, 
Sick headache.—Our comfort, happiness, and security, 
depend on the knowledge that most diseases originate 
by apparently a trifiimg beginning. And the large 
proportion of them spring from inattention to the state 
of the stomach Professor Holloway has turned this 
Knowledge to useful sunt, by discovering medi- 
cyetens from lam of appetiva, eerength, and energy, whieh are, 
system Oas petite, strength, energy, are, 
without e attendants on disordered digestion. 
They ward off likewise the torturing sick . The 
ointment should be well rubbed twice daily over the stomach, 
liver, and bowels; to them it penetrates, and upon them it 
immediately exerts its reoovatiug inflaenos. 


—— 


— —— — ꝓ—iüäͤ— 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Losdos, Monday, August 23. 


The supply of English wheat for to-day’s market was rather 
larger than of late, and included a good many samples of the 
new crop. Imports of foreiga wheat were lideral. The 
trade was inactive in consequence of the fue harvest weather, 
and factors submitted to a decline of 8s. to 4s. per qr. on 
English wheat from the rent improvement. The new 
samples sold at 48s. to 52s. for white, and 42s. to 48s per qr. 
for red wheat; foreign was % to 3s. per qr. lower from 
Monday last. Of four we have moderate supplies from the 
country, but liberal arrivals from abroad. Sacks and barrels 
were ls. lower. Peas, beans, aod barley maintained 
former . lIadian corn met a steady demand, and was 
fully as deaf. Of oats we have fair arr! The trade was 
less active at a decline of 6d, per qr. from the quotations of 
this day week. Cargoes at the ports of call are few ia number, 
and buyers await farther arrivals. 


UURRENT PRIOBS. 


— — — — 


Per Ir. Per Or. 
War 6. 6. s. 5. 
Eesox and Kent, 

rod, dd. . 48 60 51 „ 30 80 41 

Ditto pew .. .. 45 5% 44 46 

White, old .. .. 82 6&6 » 0 44 

r oo «6=-«s POW we oe 45 = 52 , 8 * 
oreigared.. .. #7 49 ; 

» white 50 682 n 
4111 — 81 : 
English melting .. 31 986 
IU 0 00 2 2 20 80 

ign .. ; 30 84 22 38 
Matt 1 
Pale - = 21 % 
Chevalier — — 59 ee . 21 26 
Brown 50 58 Foreign feed... . 19 26 
Beans— 
oks : „ 89 een 

row 48 4s ownmade.. .. 42 47 
Smal! . - — buntry Marks .. 88 40 
Egyptian 30 41 Norfolk & Suffolk 35 86 


BREAD. — Lonpon, Saturday, August 21.—The prives of 
Wheaten Dread In tue meotcop. leurs from Tad, to d.; hous: 
h id ditto, 64. to Td. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. Monday, Aug. 23. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London jast week 
amounted to 12,570 head. At the corresponding od in 1868 
we received 7,058; in 1867, 8,163; ip 1866, 15,877; and is 
1865, 24,876 head. The market was fairly sapplied with 
f beasts and sheep. The trade was quiet, but prices 
ruled firm. From our own grazing districts the receipts of 
beasts were on a fair average scale, The business doing was 
very moderate, nevertheless the quotations were steady, the 
best Scots, G., sold at 6s, to bs, 2d. per Bibs, From Lim 
colnshire, Leicestershire, aud Northamptonshire, we received 
about 1,900 shorthorns, Ad.; from other parts of 
about 150 various breeds; and from Ireland, 60 head. T 
show of sheep was more extensive thau on Monday last, bus it 
a 


7 


88 — no change to notios. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, August 13.— There 
is very little change in our plantati great 
im 4 is wry — the bines 
promising ; but in a proportien 

and weakly bines are much complained 
parts of Mid and East Kent. The expressed 
time sinoe that the crop will prove and partial, 
daily more confirmed. Our market remains inactive, with 


— A 3 this week. Belgium aad the 
istricta, however, appear to be making satisfactory 
New York advices to the oth inst. report 


I 


15 


N.; 
A. 162. to M. 108. The im 
last week consisted of 50 Antwerp 
684 New York, and 4 bales from Rotterdam. 


PROVISIONE, Monday, August 23.—The 
from Ireland were 3,158 Arkine butter, and 
and from 26,062 packages 
bales bacon. ith «a demand the 1 

butter adv ™ fo &, oe coh Oe 
wes 


in at an advance of 2s. to 6. per owt. ; bat 2 
quire more money, owing to the high rates pa 


S 
8 


g 


5 
Fahr 
811 


25 


zg 
15 


the I 


n 


market. The supplies of Irish and Hamburg bacon | 
moderate, and prices of sizeable weights ported; bat 
stout and heavy weights, being in excess of the demand, pries 


declined ls, to 2s. per owt. 


COVENT GARDEN, Saturday, August 21.—There is 
great slackness of demand both in the town and fp 
vincial trade, and there is little or no alteration in 

Foreign consignments are heavy, comprising the usual 
tions of goods. Flowers chiefly consist of Orchids, F 
clums, Giladiolas, Oaslcsolarias, Roses, M 
Kalosauthes, coovinea, Asters, 


achsias, 
Liliuma, &o. 


POTATO. — Boscos d SPITALPISLDS.— 
have been on dal. 


45 basket Antwerp, and 100 sacks from 
Shaws, 756. to 00s, 8 ton; Baglish Regents, 
ton; French, 70s. to 60s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Aug. 23.—A few samples of lish red 
cloverseed are now offering, prices high. Porsiga 
was still saleable at the recent advance. White seed was 
higher. New white mustard seed was shown, but none 
Canary seed remains scarce until new samples 
soon expected. Foreign qualities are quite as high.” 
Trifolium was firm, and fully as dear. 

WOOL, Monday, Aug. 23.—The demand for Bnuglish rs 
continues very quiet, the attention of manufacturers * 


852 to 1 


principally ted to the public sales of colonial 
now in progress. The few saics affected have bee 


to fine bright haired qualities, but all 


in price 

OIL, Monday, August 23.—In the 
the business done has been steady, at full 
there has been a healthy demand 
oils are steady in value, and other descriptions sell at 
q 


have 


TALLOW, Monday, A 
= T. O. on the spot, 


the 


PROFESSOR PEPPER'S Lecture on 
GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTORIUM, as delivered 
before their Ro 


Beatrice. —-MUBI jal Recon tae by GEORGE 
BUCKLAND, Ben. — t . ec e 


5 — on Memory. —At the ROYAL POLY- 


TECHNIO.—One Shilling. 

A B OC PATENT DESPATCH BOX .— 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S newly-invented Patent 
AB © snd 1, 2 8, Dees Sas con 
ready access papers, 
“This ally valuable eoutrivance."—Punch. 
i t utremen 0 

S 
trated London N 
ment of cor 0. 
own merit.“ —Athenwum. 
ratitude of all who 
eb. . Price from 100. 


The ELGIN WRITING CASE, invented by Jenner and 
Knewatub, price from One Guines in moro. The inven 
tion is a most useful one, Bome honour belongs to 0 
inventors.” Times. 


59, 8t. James’p-stroet, aud 66, Jormpyp-stredt, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Avaeust 25, 1869. 


AGE HOMES for the LITTLE ONES. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, HORNSEY- 
RISE, near HIGHGATS, N. 

One hundred Infante are under the care of the charity ; 200 

plan is . The 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully RECEIVED by 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Offices, 78, Cheapside 
The Model is on view at South Kensington Museum. 


CF FETE at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 
Tor par, let August 


11.0 CE in LECTURE ROOM. 
11.80 ,, ~ORICKST MATCH between two Temperance 


12.0 noon.—INSTRUMENTA!I, CONORRT 
1.0 pm.—GREAT MEETING in CONCERT ROOM. 
„ — of HOPF PROCESSION in the GROUNDS. 
E by FIVE THOUSAND CHILDREN. 
DISPLAY of ALL the GREAT FOUNTAINS. 
—BALLOON AR®ORNT. 
—~AMALGAMATED TEMPERANCE PROCES- 


—GREAT ORGAN PERFORMANCE, by Mr. 
COWARD 


~—OPEN-AIR MEETINGS in the GROUNDS. 
—MUSIOCAL ENTERTAINMENT in CONCERT 


Admission, 1s.; Children, 6d. Excursion Trains from all 


CHOOLMASTER WANTED for a School 
in connection with a Oongregational Chapel in Soot- 
land Article 10 of Trust Deed is as follows — The Princi- 
pel Master must be « member of the Congregational Churob. 
and must have studied in attendance on euch classes as are 
requisite for gradustios, or be a Master of Arts of ove of the 
Seottich Universities.” Salary 1001. a year, and the fees of the 
Beohool. A to be made to Dr. Donaldson, High 


rgh. 


Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M.A. 

Head Master of Mill Rin Schoo!) RECEIVES a limited 
number of PUPILS, at South Grove. Highgate, N. W.. and, with 
the of resident and visiting Masters prep=res them 
the ities or Commercial life. The THIRD TERM 
INS on the 8th Sepremper. Prospectuses and Examiners’ 


(late 


Reports forwarded on application. 
an ASSISTANT for the 
DEPARTMENT in „„ Gentleman's 


H OSIERY, GLOVF. and SHIRT TRADE. 
WANTED hy a Member of the Society of Friends a 
2 active, BR APPRENTICE. —Apply, 57, Bull- 

Birming ham. 


[BON CHURCHES for SALE, with acoommo- 
dation for Three H 
construction. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 
Beds from is. 64d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 8d. 


Lim COLLEGE, ANGLESEA HOUSE, 
IPSWICH. 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 
Reading, Writing, . Globes, History, Literata 
Arithmetic, Latin. Grammar, Oompoaition, 
8— of the Natural Sciences—Miss I. F. and J. 


Bible and ite Literature Mr. J. F. Alexander. 
Grammatically 


French Lan 0 and Conversationally— 
Resident —— 


Music, Pianoforte, 


Binging—Mr. Lindley Nunn. 
Drawing— Free Hand, 


ve, and Model Dra wine, 
Pencil ard Crayon, Pain 
; rayon, ting in Water Colours, Misses E. F. 


Dancing and Calisthenics (Private Class), Mr. Pratt. 
The THIRD TERM will COMMENOE Surrewsen 2lst. 
For Prospectus and Terms, apply to Miss Butler. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES.- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
—— The Mises HOWARD. Resident Forel gu 


THIRD TERM COMMENOES SEPTEMBER 28. 
Terma and references on application, 


" | potent staff of 


ONDON and 
* L ‘BUILD 


Bere BAPTIST COLLEGE. 


The SERVICES in connection with the OPENING of the 
ON will be held at BROADMEAD CHAPEL, 
BRISTOL, on Tavurnspay, September 2nd. : 
12 o’clock—<Address to the Students by the Rev. J. W. 
LANOB, of Newport. | 
1.80 p.m.—Annual Meeting of Subscribers in the Vestry ; 
George Eeq., in the Chair. 
8 p.m.—Lancheon in the Schoolroom. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master—R, F. WEYMOUTH, d., D. Lit. and M- A. 
London. 


Second Master—J. H. TAYLO „M. A., Queen's Coll 
Oxford. ad Class Hon.; A Tein. Coll. Cam.; lst Claas 
Trip; Ist Chance. Med., 1868. 

Mathematico—A. WANKLYN, ., B A. Sydn. Suss, Coll. 

Oam., lech Wr., 1867. 


The School will be re-opened on Th 
een 
on, Beoretary, the 


* 
Rev. R. H. MARTIN, B. A., Lee, 8.5. 


1 SDOWNE 4 —— LONDON-ROAD, 
LEI R 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Compoctsep sy Taz MISSES MIALL. 
MuasTERs— 


„ Mona C. C. Caillari. 
. Malle. Hottinger. 


„ October 7th. 
, or to the 


French and Italian 
German 


Music and Singing „ J. Baville Stone, Neg., As- 
sociate, Royal Academy 
Drawing and Painting . „Mr. J. Hoch. 
Dancing and Oalisthen ieee Mr. O. Smart. 
Chemistry xy ; „ Dr. Albert * 5 Berna ye, 
at &. Thomass Hos- 
London. 
Arithmetic . . M. J. 
The above branches of education are t t exclusively 
the masters assigned to them. The geoer | Nei — 
» | is under the immediate direction of P.incipals and a com- 


References to parents of pupils, and oth: re, if required. 


PDA TODHUNTER, of CHES- 
HUNT OOLLEGE, RECEIVES «a small number of 
PUPILA, and makes it his eadeavour to prepare them for the 
active duties of their future life. 
The are new, and have been built for the purpose. 
and terms, which are inclusive, on application. 
—Holt House, Cheshunt, N. 


(THe VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
Principal, Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENOE on Tuespar, the 7th 


ber. 
A prospectus, Ko., may be had on application. 


OWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, Thame, 
Oxford.—This School, from ite establishment in 


of 


LACK POOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUEEN’S 8QU ARE —This Establish ment, 
on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 
land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 
— intellectual and moral training and the comforts of 

@ 

Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D. D., London; Rev. James 
Spence, ; re? Lon on; * 2 Reed, — 12 
Leonard's ; Crossley, „J. F., Halifax ; 

Eg, J. P., Manchester. . * * 
Prospectuses on applioat 
JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


Cn, SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
DLESEX. 


HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MID 
At this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are * 
7 — “the 
in the work 


Fed. Mr 
much experience 


SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
ING-SOOCIETY. ä 
Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be im one sum, or by Mon 
Subscription of 5s. per share. — 7 * 
INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cont, Interest, and 
Share of Sarplus Profits. 

MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Seoretary. 

Offices :—1074, FENCHUROH STREET, E. o. 
R. COOKE BAINES, 

SURVEYOR AND —t. VALUER. 

106, Chea R. O. 

Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims against L 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 0. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasshold Securities, 


OBALD BROTHERS, ine Account- 
and ead Financial yen Conner n — 
hill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


J NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured CHARLES H. VINCENT, Optician 
of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, G., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first-class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the price of this ingenious combination is only 8s. 6d., 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 


uted directions, upon receipt of a post-office order or stamps 
jr a 


SOCIETY. 


L_JBEBATOR BUILDING 


Presipert.—LORD MONSON. 
Vice-P 


Richard, 
Chairman of 


— 2. Rowles Pattison, Eq. 


SHARES £%0 in one sum, or 4s. Monthly, bearing Interest at 
5 per Cent., with Bonus on Completed Shares. , 

DEPOSITS received at 5 per Cent. 

ADVANOES made promptly op Land and House Property, 
Churches, Schools, Literary Institutions, &. 
For Prospectuses, Show Cards, and Proposals for Agencies, 


apply to 
JOHN LUCAS BALFOUR, 


Orrices :—Allhallows Chambers, 49, Lombard-street, E. O. 
SUBSCRIPTION DAY, MONDAY, NEXT, 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The August Number now ready. 
Id contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
Investments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


RGANS,.—S1X Second-hand ORGANS, 


from 301. to 1501. the room is wanted, they WILL 
BE SOLD very cheap.—EDW. WAUSWORTH, 98, Albert- 
square, Manchester. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and — 
Qualities and prices 


under *‘The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867," K 

. Share Corti foates Engraved and Printed. Officia! 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
. R. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 
bridge, 8 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—Messrs. BANKS and 
OO.“ PATENT. Revised Illustrated Price Sheet of 
every article required in a well-furnished School sent for 
three stamps. 
Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. 


RREWESUST'S  DEGISTERSD GAS 


NO GAS LNSIDE!! ! 
Prospectus on Euclose stamp. 
SOLE MAKER, G. SHREWSBURY, LOWER NORWOOD. 


GENUINE FLOUR. 


Saper Whites (for pastry) .. „ 9s. per bushel. 
Best Households (for bread making) 88. 50 


Orders sent within Four Miles Carriage Free. 
S. HIBBERDINE, 169, TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ACRAMENTAL WINE 27s. per doren 
warts, and 186. 6d. in ta, case and bottles inciuded. 
gup in uantity, w small or large, on reosipt 
of a Post office „ payable to the Importers, 
F. WYNDHAM and Co., 87, Eastcheap, London. 
“The stead demand for this Wine is a 
guarantee for excellence,”—Freeman. 


LS 1 

ta purity and 

INAHAN’S LL WHISEY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY the Dublin 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, and very 
wholesome. 

Bold in bottles 8s. 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 


don ; the agents in the pal towns in England; or 
th & A 122 wie 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
HEAD is the 


ised. The chief 
cause of insanity and melancholy is found in the action of the 
brain and the stomach on each other. In all euch complaints 
at once adopt KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Being puri- 
— 11 all affections of the head are speedily 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at 18. 1$d., 28. d., and 4s, 6d. 


EETH.—MR. WEBB (ate with Mr. A. 
Eskell, 8 -Dentist, of 8, Grosvenor-street) constructs 
ARTIFICIAL H on the only patented improvements in 


eat 
which tiv 
and where 4 


r 


u ot 


5 


painless and inimitable system 0 t, or 
application to Mr. Webb, 27, New Bond-street, 1 — ta · 


— — 


relieved by applying to the 

Syrup, which has 
stood the test for nearly half a century. It is innocent, effi- 
None genuine without 


Avausr 25, 1869. THE NONCONFORMIST. 823 
LADIES and VISITORS to LONDoN BN ee one BESTURA TIONS — RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Deacons, and others are invi oe 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the TRELOAR'S 3 DEVOTIONAL MAT. 4 2 0 
SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES SPENCE & OO, Ee ier Aten dan Tl, dick, and nens, areh hae ROME: . the Fall of the Westera Em- 
76, 77, and 78, Sr. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-ill. Author of “India,” de. 570. G. boards.” ‘ 


Who are now offering their new and usefal 
STOCK OF NOVELTIES FOR TES SUMMER SBASON, 
At such prices 


FAMILY LINENS, FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY 


MOURNING. 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, Tr, and 78, Sr. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


AL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COM PANY.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 248. G. J. C. and 
Oo. sel] no other than the best Wall’s-end Coals, which they im- 
port direct from the pite, both by sesandrail. For domestic par- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her Ma eaty, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H.R.H the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.—18, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf. Pimlico (office next to the 
._ Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf, EBarl-street, Blackfriars ; 


Offica, 108, High-strect ) ; also at Brighton at local prices. 
Oa 1. el Oo., om 2 elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


ALS.—LEA & ©0.’8 Lowest Summer 
Prices. — Hetton or 1 — La ge gr by soren 
steamers and railway, 
Bis. ; ‘best $n 


Lies ; Ba 
. Cobbles, 17s. ; 
30s. : mall, 12s. 


ROWN 
RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris: also First 


and GREEN'S KITCHEN 
Class Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cures y chimneys, 


London: 72, Bishopagate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Sn 586 S es oe all bottles and 
a 


Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World 


— 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ve relief in Cou Colds, and all Palmonary Diseases. 
tead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfesbling the digestive organs. and 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scar „ author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :—“‘I have repeatedly observed — very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Obest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable 
— % an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


z * 
only allays the local ot nom 1. 4 I. tion and 
— —4 12 — 


5 
ier N 41 Sweate 2 e Quinsy 
one ofthe throay and edicine se Bold — : 
an 
2 LN * toto 


HUDSON’S EXTRAOT OF SOAP 
1 can — ph all 3 ons 


Cleaning Purposes. as wonderfal It 
saves T * Del Fal. and MONY a ‘a CATA AERS 
FPRESLY in the water, which it makes so the dirt 

— gene and the cl Er 


removed, 
beautiful colour, and not injared as they were by the hard 
rubbing of the old system of washing. 


Sold in 1d. and d. packets, and Ub. and gb. ditto. 


R. KING’S DANDELION and QUININE 
LIVER PILLS (Without Mercury). 
The very best remedy for 
BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, HEADACHE, 
HEARTBUR , &e., 
Aad acknowledges * many eminent surgeons to be the safest 
and mildest for every constitution. 


In hones at 18. 1)d., 28. Od., and 4s, 6d,, at all chemists, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT Iavigorates the 
System, fortifies the Oonstitation, braces the Nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath ed with this Balt is 
the surest way of eradicating — tica, 
— Gout, Glandular 1 Swelling, Weakness of the Joints, 


Blood, Indigestion, Nervous and Skin &o. 
Sold in bags and boxes by all Chenaists. Beware of imita- 


VIDMAN’S SEA SALT brings Nature's 
D ee ey: 
unildren in y — 2 Slee ae 1. 


———— 


st | sen HASSOCKS SUPERSEDED b 

TRELOAR’S DEVOTIONAL MAT, or oh wig 
CUSHION, combining advantages which must | 
universal adoption. 


Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-hill. 


RELOAR’S MOREEN and NEW RUG 
CUSHIONS. For prices and estimates, apply at the 


Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-bill. 


ATENT KID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. 
Gentlemen's, 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 46. 4d. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for esents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. er pair. 
All Gloves Post free, 

WHEELER and OO., 210, REGENT-STREET. W.; 


16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-STRERT, 
City, London. 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


EVER SWEET. 


TESSE and LUBIN.—FRANGIPANNI, 
M Patohouly, Geraniam, Ever-sweet, 
New-mown Hay, Yilang-Ylang, White Rose, ign Aloe, and 
1,000 others from every flower that breathes 
e cach, oF three bottles in case, 7s. Bold the Fashion 
able ers in world 
— — 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field's *‘ United Service ” we Tr and 6d. each, 


citetan, and see that 7. G. and J. Sy FIELD ls ca n fabian 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP. 


Sd. and 18. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beau- 
tifal article is a combinatien of the purest Soap with a- 
ceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well-known 
and it is especially recommended for children and invalids, 

See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES OF BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER AND SON, 
UPROLSTERERS, 

31 and 32, Berners- street, Oxford- street, W. 
Factory, 84 and 35, Charles-street. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 2id. a Pint. 


A* for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT. Only sort warranted genuine by the In- 
ventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch, 
and Governments 


GEORGE BORWICKE’S GOLD MEDAL 


THE ANNALS of the POOR. B — Bev. 
Pee ge cos e 


FRIENDLY WORDS with FELLOW PIL- 
GRIMS. By James WAN Kat, of Boston, United 
States. ls. 6d. boards. 


GEORGE BURLEY: his History, Expert 


ence, and Observations. By G. k. Sancent, Author ot 
of a Pocket Bibie,” he. Engravings. Imperial — 
4. 6d. boarda, gilt edges. 


BLANCHE GAMOND: a Heroine of the 
Faith. With a Preface by Dr. Meacz D’Avmoss, Engrav- 
ings. Royal 160. Is. cloth boards, 


a QUALITY POG, OLD TEDORR 2 


DIVINE and MORAL SONGS, By Isaac 
Wa D. D. New Sdition, in Small t, with four des- 
ful Coloured Pictures 


8 and Wood Bagra N. in taney 
PICTURB CARDS. 

THE HEROES Fete Ona of the 
BRITISH nn Coloured Cards, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. 1s. 

SIXPENNY T TOY BOOKS. 
nr 


Furrty Prorvass ron Larrig Bre. 
A Girt ror a Per. 

My Ow Tor-noox. 

Tas mm ma Ane. 


PANORAMIO SERIES. 
wo ne in 
Descriptive Letterpress, oe Oe Tht 
cover. 6d. each set. Py * 
1. Hrerony or Journ. 1. Brats Sea Poren. 


The Religious Tract Society, Paternoster-row, amd 164 
Piccadilly. Sold ty tho Bockoalions J 


LITURGY FOR FREE CHURCHES, 
Jast published, 
FORM of MORNING and EVENING 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread light and Sone | in a few minutes, without 
standing to rise, as with yea. Pastry and puddings should 
never be made without it, as it renders them light and easy 
of digestion, and saves butter and eggs. 


GEORGE BORWICKE’S GOLD MEDAL 


SERVICE for tae WORSHIP, compiled for the 
the Congregations! Chureb, Uhestham-hill, Man- 


chester. 
Th ha 
te aif fm et apres sano apie arses 
| y ng e publishers, —— 
j~ Ay N 
Also, price Twopenes, 
A SERMON on INTELLIGENT and TRUE 
WORSHIP, preached by the Rev. G. W. 1 


ratory to the Introduction of the 
R. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTION. 
ARIES. Etymological, rn Explanatory. 


DR. OGILVIE’S STU DENTS DICTIONARY. 
With about 800 Wood ae. Re mang! 16mo, cloth, 
red edges, 10s. 6g.; haj{-bound in — 

I best 1 aeg. ve yet seen 

II. 


DR. OGILVIES SMALLER DICTIONARY 
for BOHOOLS and FAMILIES contsins Bible and 
Shakesperian words not now used. Latin, French, and 

ae pa, On Imperial lemo, cloth, red edges, 


5s. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pro- 
inne 
tions, though necessarily brief, are clear and i 


" Blackie and Bon, 44, Paternoster-ro w. 


BAKING POWDER 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in 
packets, and in 6d., ls., . 6d, 


no Rag éd., and 6d. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOU r Sie 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

Mock „ Jullieane, Real 
W nent — Hare. &., &. * 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesal 

of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HEB MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


bes 
ODDARD’S PLATE- POWDER. 
(NON-MEROURBIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an a eens repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST aud SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

ld by Chemists, and Iron „ in Boxes, Is, 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d, each, and by the — J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 

OOPING COUGH.— ROCHE’S HERBAL 

r The celebrated Bftectua! 

ing Oo without internal medicine. Sold 
awd aw e Chemists. Price 4s, per bottle. Wholesale — 5 
Ed wards, 88, Old Change (formerly of 67, 8t. Paal’s), London 


ORNS and BUNIONS,. —A nen, 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 


e 7, Symonds’ 


9 n the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED oa 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, B.C. 


LS of I. value this rate) sent 
11 — Station in E laad. . 328 


rr supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 

= BOOK sent Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, §,0. 


By Dr. Ban Maso, 
Physician to the National Institution for Diseases of the 


New (Fourth) Bdition, cloth, price . 
or E their REAL NA 


BATION AL TREATMENT | oe 


London: T. T. Robinson, $37, 
Eee WIHISK ERS, 


Laar Anne — 


= JOHN LaT 
Ty or specimens 


and 
the 


28 5 


824 THE NONCUNFORMIST. 


Audusr 25, 1869. 


THE UPPER 


OR HIGHEST DEPARTMENT OF THE 


SCHOOL, 


MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


(Near the Peokham Rye Station, South London Line ; Terminus, S or ery: 


CONDUCTED BY 


J OHN YEATS, 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW ; 


LL.D., &e. 


Several years» Teacher sear Utrecht, and subsequent in the Toatitation of 1 r 


6 of the Upper Bohoo! iso afr, at» moderate expen, 4 cours . e- wants ofthe tines, and embodying 
Litas Te Saas best teachers at home and abroad 
The division of the Nee into two separate schools has arisen from necessity ; but the only grounds of distinction are those which ege, attainments, or 


- gequirements, must make desi 
wh Among the Means employed ih wwe ht mars ot py 


i tor poonesding to 0 University. 
well 


a 
a) 


Mechanical, 


of Examiners on a the subjects of instruction, and on every 
Kensington, 1867-68, and on upwards of two hundred — 1 


. 


The Domestic ment is of a family character, and the 
aC the Orystal Palace is within an hour's 
time and attention of the are devoted to his Pupils : — 


ene His fellow-teachers are — —UAœ— culpa 


of Instruction qualifies young gentlemen for engaging in Manufacturing and 1 pursuits more especially, and, only when 


grounded in English, made to write a hand fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts. French and German 
by the Principal : r Special teachers attend for 
Geometrical, and Architestaral 


be had on application ; see also the Reports of the Examiners in the Science 
vay bed from the U pper Sehool. 


5 — n hne: 


mre he |e = n 


„ and to give a virtuous direction to that power, Ar 12222 — 


subservient. 


| FEES. 
Inolusive of the Use of Books, Stationery, Laundress, and Sem and every expense excepting Instrumental Music (which is Six Guineas a year extra) 
and 1 for Mechanical Drawing. 
Under the age of Twelve Years . „. . Forty-five Pounds a year. 
” Fourteen 50 . Fifty 90 
Above that „ . Fifty-five * 


After the admission of » pupil, no advance is made in the fees. 


In the case of brothers, a reduction of five pounds a year is made in favour of the second, and also of the third, on iene an thay comets tension, 
Accounts are payable in advance; but they are not presented until the middle of the term. The holidays are short; in the autumn and at Christmas. 
The nenal notice of intended removal is necessary, as Dr. YEATS'S accommodation is limited; but such notice will be accepted up to within one month ot 


THE END OF A TRRM. 


N.B—The first term in each year commences about the middle of January; the second, on the Ist of May; the 


dest, barly in September. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
SERIES OF STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


“This series of ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS’ posseeses several distinctive featares which render them singularly valuable 
phe oy works, While there fe an utter sees of Gippancy in theth. THERE u robot IN EVRY Pace, which 
not fail to excite thoucht in those who rtady them, aud we are glad to have au opportunity of directing attention to 
THESE ADMIRABLE SCHOOL BOOKS.”—The Museum, 
, “Ma MURGAY’S excetrerr sent¢s.”—English Churchman. 


„ TAS CHEAPEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS IN EXisTExCe.”—Examiner. 


— — 


— 


The following are now ready :— 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
* Revolution of 1686) By Davin Hume. I the corrections and researohes of recent historians, and continued 
down to the year 1868. With 80 Woodouts. Post 8vo. Tes, 6d. 


„ Questions on the Student’s Hume. 12mo. 4s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment 


of the Becend Empire, 1862. With 60 Woodents, Post vo. 7s. 6d. 

| THE STUDENTS HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
| Conquest. By Wu. Surru, LL D. With 100 Woodouts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

„ Questions on the “ Student's Greece.” limo. %. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment 
1 By Dean Lippert. With 100 Woodouts, Post 390. 7. 64. 


IHE 8STUDENT’S GIBBON : an Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Bmpire. By bene dus. With 100 Woodouts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity, With 60 Maps and Woodouts. Post 670. 7s. 6d. 


THE STODENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing 
the connection of the Old and New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodoutsa, Post gro. 78. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bxvax, 
M.A. With 200 Maps and Wvodouts, Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, aud 
Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. With 160 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8 vo. 7s. 6a. 


; THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. F. Marsx. Post 
vo. 78. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, MA. 


| Post Sve. Ts, 6d. 
THE STODENT’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE ; selected from the Chief 


| Writers, By T. A Bua, M.A. Post %. J. 6d. 
rr GREEK GRAMMAR, By Professor Ourrius and Dr. WX. Smits. 


E STUDENTS 
2 * 1 LATIN GRAMMAR. By WX. Sure, LL. D., and Tuxornizus 


— THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By WULAX FLA, D. D. 


THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE: : , 
baries adapted to the Present State of the Law, By R. ee — 2 — ee entire Commen- 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS 
Pusiisuep sy Mr. MURRAY. 


W 
a 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First 
Invasion by the Romans, continued down to 186%. With 
Coaversations at the end of cach Chapter. New and revised 
Edition. With 100 woodouts. Imo. 4. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest 
by the G continued down to 1856. With Conversations 
at the Kad of each Chapter. New and revised Edition. With 
70 Woodoute. 12mo. 4s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY, from the Inva- 
sion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marias, continued 
— 2 New and revised Edition. With 50 Weodeuts. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Laa Cattoorr. New Edition. Continued down 
to the year 1863, With 28 Woodouts. lémo, 2s. 6d. 


STORIES SELECTED from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND for ILDREN. By J. V. Cao. I6th 
Edition. With 24 Wooden 100. 1. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE CROCS ATHY for CHIL- 
pas. By J. V. Con. 15th Bdition. Woodouts. 100. 


SOPS FABLES. A New Version, 1 
from Original Sources. By Rev. Tuomas Jamas. 
Thousand. With 100 Woodeuts. Post do. Ss, 6d. 


HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By 
Mrs, Banat. With 112 Lilustrations, lémo. 66. 


Dr. William Smith’s Smaller Histories. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With 68 Woodeuts, leo. 8s, 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of. GREECE. 
With 74 Woodouts, 16mo. 88. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 
With 79 Woodeuts. lémo, 3. 6d 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHO- 
LOGY. With Translations from the Ancient Poets, aud 
Questions on the Work. With 90 Woodeuts. Imo. 4%. dd. 


A SMALLER ron of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, with Specimens from the Chief Writers. 
Chronologically arranged. f vols. lémo. 8. 6d. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
a —————— uu ĩ——— 
Agruon Matt, at No. 18, Bou 

Kopsat K 


Fleet-stceet, London,—Wednesday, August 2 


